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^ABSTRACT 

. Summaries of .seminar activities and. copies of 
materials distributed before and during the meetings are presented in 
this report on the sixth in a series of seminars" on dissemination 
processes. Focusing on collaboration in education among public and 
private organizations, the seminar aimed to help its participants 
increase their understanding of collaborative. activities, * improve 
their involvement in collaboration by contacting ongoing 
collaboratives or starting new ones, and learn ethnographic 
techniques for studying collaboratives. Among the materials -included 
in the report are a preseminar Work packet lor doing research on a 
collaborative before' the meetings; registration handouts> including 
the seminar 'program;, guidelines for .facilitators of the seven 
discussion groups, called, "action research groups";, and a list' of 
participants. Further documents .discuss anthropological perspectives 
on -collaboration,, give excerpts frbm the literature on collaboration, 
and presen^esc^iptions of 27 educational collaboratives., The Report 
also provides summa^ies^ of the three speakers' main points about 
collaboration, .dissemination, loosely^coupledlsystems , and 
ethnographic perspectives; lists tips on collaboration from seven - 
experienced^ collaborators; and outlines the discussion groups' ' 
findings about the commonalities, differences,, unique aspects, and 
key issues of collaborative activities, (rw^ 
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"Collaboration: A Promising ^Strategy for Improving Educational Practice" 

1 *< ' . • ' . ' / 

i§ the sixth in a seminar series on Dissemination Processes designed arifl 

V " . . - f ' 

implemented by the' stafj of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's 

Dissemination Support Service (DSS) . The DSS is a national contractor for . 

the Research and Development Ex'change (RDx) , funded by the National Institute v 
f \ ' * % * ; \ . j f ~ S$< 

of Bdudatioh. « * x * * 

/ \ 
* -T|ie planning of Seminar VI s was influenced by *the accumulated experience 

and knowledge resulting from the 'inter action 0 and exchange of ideas with the-' - 

primary .clients of the Di'sseminatiQn ?uppprt Service, the Regional Exchanges 

■ • n . * 

(Rx's) and the participant^ of pr.evid^s seminars.^ The selection of. the to^ic * 

of Seminar VI took ,in£o congelation "tffie needs sensing activities c&iducted 

•by DSS staff . with their primary^clients during the National* Dissemination 

* *■ • * 

Forum in August pf 1978 'and, in a planning conference held in Chicago early in 

•* r ^ * - ^ • - V • 

1979. The purpose of this conference" was to determine the potential themes 

and content of s.eminars in subsequent years, * . . * 

^Two significant events made a. foajor contribution to the knowledge' base 

* i • ' - I 4 i 

of Seminar V&and^gave impetus to the select ior^ofi the topic of -collaboration: * 
one was the results of Seminar IV-^Networking: An Ep^ntial Dissemination 
Process." This se min ar was held in Washington, D_. C.^in October 1979: The 

^ - . ; /v 1 ; ; L 

second was the study on Interorganizational Arrangements 'for Collaborative 

« * • ^ »* 

Efforts conducted /by DSS staff on behalf of the Regional Program,- Program for 
Dissemination and Imjprpvement of -Practice of the National Institute of Educa- . 
tion, December 1979, .Both of these events brought into focus. fchfe timeliness 
of viewing collaboration as a mean? of 4 maximizing the uses of limited^' 

i . • ' * * 

resourced Furthermore, they generated a knowledgebase which has stimulated* ' 



interest in further exploration and application of the key ideas about 
collaboration and collaboratives. 

v v ° ■ 

A Word About the Design of Seminar VI , The Seminar design has its roots 

• ' 9 * - 

jin actxon research.me,thodology (Sindall, 1969; Tunnell, 1977). The aim was 
to identify new ways of* gaining afrid using insights from descriptive accounts- 
(preSeminar work) and to develop emerging theoretical strands. 

During the initial stages of the' Seminar", porTSI^t comparisons and 
contrasts were made with data collect^ in advance. by Seminar participants ♦ " 

Using ^the four categories of "commonalities,* "differences," "uniqueness" * 

* * * . » "* <- 

and "critical, issues," participants were encouraged to identify some common 

properties or characteristics about collatooratives and the process^bf 
collaboration. Perspectives from, the fields pf anthropology (Sheil'a Walker), 
disseminatioit theory (William Paisley) , and organizational thepry' (Sue Mckibbin) 
v enriched the findings of the action* research °grbups. % * •* t * 

Semxnar processes reSfuirqa some rigorous " stick- to-itiveness" so* that* 

some new themes and patterns emegr^ed from the blending of information .on ° 

* * * • > * . 

descriptive accounts,' formal* presentations and, most importantly, ideas and 

experiences of the participants. * Hypothesizing occurs slowiy~certainly not 

at a 2*j-day seminar** However, . the. action research process was modeled, and 

some" new knowledge* 1 on collaboration -ctfid emerge. Vrhe-Key Ideas, from the 

'Action, Researchj5£oups se ction *of Vhis report reflect the contributions to 

i * V -r' / ' ' > 

the apparent* success of the "effort.^ ■ v 

'The following 'pages present a Compilation of th$ relfeyarit preSeminar 
and Seminar materials* . 



-ADVANCE 1 NOTICE 
SEMINAR SERIES; DISSEMINATION PROCESSES 
COLLABORATION: 

* A PROMISING STRATEGY FOR IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



WHERE: 



Fort Mason Center "(three and one-half' blocks from Ghia^delli 
Square) San Francisco, ^California < W*' 



There are no hotel facilities at Fort Mason Center*. However, 
there are numerous hotels within a six-block area* 



WHEN: 4 , October 21-23, 1980 . - : 

WHO: * Sponsored by The Dissemination Support Service 

Dissemination Program 
• • , . , Northwest 'Regional Educational .Laboratory ... *■ 

Targeted to NIE T s Regional Program contractors. 

Other individuals concerned with utilizing 'dissemina- 
- - tion processes' for school improvement are invited ♦ 

RESERVATIONS^ • ^Please indicate your interest by returning the attached 
ARE LIMITED registration form as soon as possible. 4 
TO 80j 



FOR FURTHER Write or call: 
INFORMATION 



Joe Pascarelli 503/248-6870 

* Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 ' Southwest^ Second Avenue 
Portland;* OR 97204 * 
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— - - - * ■ * * 
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__ t COLLABORATION: " 

A PROMISING STRATEGY FOR r lMPROJ"ING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



San Francisco, California 
. October 21-23, 1980 • 
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SEMINAR SERIES: • DISSEMINATION PROCESSES 



COLLABORATION: , ' ^ * / 

A PROMISING STRATEGY. FOR IMPRpVING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE , f 



o The basic premise- is that collaboration with the private sector will enable the 
~ schools to do a better job of imparting-the slcills that local s emplcJy«rs need." 

Shirley M. Hufstedler, Secretary/of Education, 
9 . [ to the National Alliance of Business 

"The Regional Program has selected a strategy of collaboration » among existing 
organizations rather than creating new ones or trying fo work'through single ; 
organizations having a.pottfolio of services." < 

1982 NIE/DIP Regional Program Plan ' 

Federal policymakers are increasingly mandating delivery of school improvement \ 
efforts on thfe basi£ that collaboration is more cost effective, 'helps to avoid 
duplication of efforts and enhances the\ef f ectiveness of the efforts of many* 



^THIS SEMINAR tflLL: ' ' M * \ > 

• Afford^ you the opportunity tc^ hear from and interact with people involved in 
establishing fedetal policy . • . 

• Enhance your understanding of^ issues related to planning collaborative activities : 

♦ \ What is meant % collaboration? What kinds of arrangements and Conditions mfcst 

exist? 'What incentive^ foster collaboration? What barriers inhibit -collaborative 
, efforts?- \ * ' v ■ ' 

. ; m - - v 

Provide you with a framework^ for conducting an action research study *on- collabora- 
tives. This approach will enable you to: ~~ ■ ~ r ~' 

* " Identify conditions necessary for collaboration \ - 

Gather data o*. existing collabot'atives through a structured interyiew process 
^ conducted prior to the seMnar , ' • , 

Identify themes and patterns If o r e^ploratioi).-uiuring--.the-skminar 



Analyze the data utilizing consultant' assistance and material resources % 
available at the seminar ' , * 
x . Look at applications of your ' learnings to yoiir workplace. ^ 

^PARTICIPANTS WILL: Gain skills* in ethnographic ckse study techniques 

* Hear frofa €&cpert§ in % the, field of ethnographic field research / 
JVpply thes'e 'learnings to plan new approaches 

'. THIS^SJEMINAR IS *A WORKSHOP. Plan to attend prepared with: * 
,\ <• • • - • 

Completed .case study' (A*pi;e-seminar work study design will bfe provided} 

• $ynthe*sis of your- knowledges and experiences ' • ' , V J ^ 
• • • 

• Eagerness to leanr \. ; ' 1 * , * ■ , 
. . \ ' \ / ' - * 

A vision of applying your learnings to your work, environment *• ' 
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MEMORANDUM 



Tar • ' Seminar VI Participants 



FROM: „ Joe Pa^Srelli 



RE: Preparation for Seminar VI 

A major assumption of Seminar VI is that each participant- will bring 
a set of -data on collaboration and collaboratives. We propose to- make . 
'the infbrmation*you bring the basic ingredient for the consideration v , 
and discussion of the presentations scheduled. - The presenters will be 
visiting the different groups in the seminar and' listening carefully to 
the .report maie by the participants. : Their presentations will then be 
targeted to the njajor' issues and Questions discussed by the members of 
the groups. A s f 

We therefore urge you to spend a few hours gathering the information 
.called for in the enclosed questionnaire. We hope that you will inter- 
view someone who-is ^directing a collaborative or who participates in one,. 
You may be involved in a collaborative yourself, and choose to generate 
most jof the information yourself . * • ; ' 

/In the seminak, we plan to involve yo^. in conducting the beginning 
phases of an auction tesearch study on collabpratives . ' This approach 
will enable you to: « 




a. Identify condition^ necessary- for collaboration. 



Td. Analyzeythe data '.you. bring, utilizing the resources of other 
participants and the presenters in the seminar. 

* c.. 'Identify ^hemes and patterns for exploration and .discussion. 

d. Apply youA insights and learnings to your own work situation. 

The enclosed interview questions are not intended t9 restrict yo$. We 
think they constitute a basic framework for beginning to make inferences 
and identifying additional. questions and methods of collecting information* 
If—you- have any dif fidelities with this approach and find it difficult to 
collect the information, pleas> call us collect, and let us coffer &lter w 
native ways of preparing yourself to come to the seminar. \ 

-7 
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SEMINAR DESIGN 



CHALLENGE of the SEMINAR. 



The design of*the Seminar galls for an 
interplay between several action research 
groups'and the presenters^ 
' ' ' • * ' • 

• The group wiM meet initially to share , 
findjngs,* identify commonalities and 
, differences and begin the process of 
def i h i n g cond i t i on s ' and . c i r cums^ance s 
whiqh are most likely to produce 
successful collaboration. ,• 

During the group meetings, the •presenters 
will visit groups an<J listen to the 
discussions for the purpose of" col I ect tng 
•data which w.iM inform the i r presenta- 
tions. ; 

» ) 

In the general meet ings . ever yori&wi 11 
listen ^o each presenter, paying 
particular attention to-*he_w»y rn Wnich 
the presenter's comments relate to the 
discuss toys in the "act ion research 
' groups. , 9m 

* * % 

special feature of the Seminar is-the - 
p ' introduction of ethnographic approaches' e 

for understanding, the phenomenon <£t^^ 
'-• collaboration. A report of an ethnog- 
rapher's findings about the "culture 11 
of the Seminar will be the final ♦ 
presentation just before* the Seminar 
adjourns" * 

' ' ' * J 

*Tn*e work in the act ion ^research groups » 
will be facilitated by persons who are 
themselves „successfuT collaborators. 



- Registration .fee of $35.00 

Vfi]} help defray the cost <?f 
^m&ter^ls, consultants^ Expenses 
and' facil ity v&el ^ *■ • 



The basic premise 



is that 

col laflrTration with the private 
sector will enable the schools 
to do a* better jot> of imparting 
the skills that local* employer? 
need,' J 

* • Shirley M, Hufstedler 
m _ Secretary of Education 
to trie Nat ional 
Al 1 iance of Busi ness 



'The Regional program has selected 
a strategy of col laborat ion ^ 
among existing organizations - 
rpther. than cheating new dnes 
oV trying to work thYougfi 
Single* organizat ions having* 
a portfolio of services. 11 . 

. ^ 1982 N^E/DIP ; t 

: Regional Program 'Plan 0 



Federal, pol icymakers are * \ 
* .increasing Vy*mandat i^ng* del ivery 
of school improvement efforts 
on the tjasis that' col Taborat ion 
. i s'-mbre- cost ^effect ive 4 helps - 
to avotttrdgpfieation x>f. efforts 
and enhances the effectiveness : 
of the efforts of. many. 



many thanks to resource and referral 
Service, System Support .Service and 
Far West Laboratory's EduqationaV 
Dissemination Studies Program for 1 > 
their demonstrated support! 




DISSEMINATION SUPPORT SERVICE ' 

■ •• ~ .19.. •■ - V 



CONSULTANTS /ANb COLLABORATORS 



purposes of the Seminar 



JACK CULBERTSON, Executive DJ rector 
University-Council for Educational 
Administration 

HARRIET DOSS-WILLIS, Director 
.Urban Education Program 
CEMREL, Inc. 

CAROLINE* GILLIN * 
Region IX Commissioner 
of Education, San Francisco • 

DIANE LASSMAN, .Director, EXCHANGE 
' University of Minnesota 
Teacher Center 

DREW LEBBY . / 

Senior Program' Off leer 
for Policy and Planning 

U?$. Department of Education 

* > «• 

ERNEST MCDONALD, Consultant' 
^Environmental Education 
^ U.S.* Forest Service 

SUE MCKIBBIN % . * • 
Associate Program Manager ' 
Educational Dissemination 

. ^ Studies .Program % 

4 Far West Laboratory 

VIVIAN MONROE, Director 

Constitutional Rlghis Fbundati 

MASLVs OLSON, Director 

Child Abuse Prevention- <?" 
and Treatment Program : " 

ANTHONY YEdL Director < . * 
* &ningua1 <v Etiucatf6n Service -3 * 
Center, Los Ange.les Basin . f 

. SHEILA WAITER, Anthropologist 
r*Un I varsity of^aHfornla 
Berkeley • r a* 
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• TO ENABLE PARTICIPANTS TO 
ENHANCE THEIR UNDERSTANDING 
OF ISSUES RELATED TO 

^PLANNING COLLABORATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 

t, 

• TO PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY 
^ FOR PARTICIPANTS T<J MAKE 

APPLICATIONS OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE GAINED AT THE ' 
^SEMINAR F0R> 

-t ENHANCING THEIR 
INVOLVEMENT WITH p 
EXISTING ACTIVITIES 

# 

— INITIATING CONTACT^ 
AND INVOLVEMENT WITH 
EXISTING COLLABORATIVE 
EFFORTS 

- . cfe - "V 

— developing new efforts 
^ for collaboration 

•kto enable part j ci pants. to 

gain awareness of 
, Ethnographic techniques tor^" 

UNDERSTANDING THE PHEtjPMtiNON* 

;^oi:;«)U^^^es. 



. y . SUGGESTED PROCEDURES * f ■ 

-PREPARATION TO ATTEND* THE SEMINAR ON COLLABORATION " 
f: t - - San Frandisco 1 9 * 

* • - - October 21<-23, 1980 ' 

1. Determine what qollaboratives exist in your area* Select one/*for 
your study.'* You may already' belong to a* collaborative and can use 
it for your study. . - ' . * ' s .* • 

2. Make contact with the person directing the collaborative or a 4 . 
^participant in the collaborative. Request, an appointment for a 

* personal (or phone) interview. 

3. Mail :enclosfed questionnaire* to thegtperson yotf have cp^acted and 4 
wsuggest that the interview he guided by the questions in the 
.questionnaire. You may 'want ta assure that pers<?n that the inter- 
view t?an be flexible* and can depart from the questions you are 
sending. \ s-y 1 

4. At the , appointed time, make the call and conduct the interview. 

t 

5. Summarise , the results of your interview and brina six copies with 
.you to the^teeminar , * " . a 

6 t » Study 4 your data and list themes or pa€terns you discern. * 

* ; ' * 

INTR6DUCTI0N* TO QUESTIONNAIRE ■ 
' \ . * - ' * 

yhe overall questions and issues we will 'be dealing .with at the seminar 
'are: ' *. * * 1 * " m K * 

' — -r - ~- * — - - - - v ■ - - . 

_ _ • -What-is -meant by- collaboration? w 

• 'What kinds of collaborative arrangements exist? 

• What are the requirements for successful collaboration? 

— What 'arrangements? 

— . What conditions? ' f r 1 

* * * * * 

• What barriers inhibit collaboration?/ 

• What incentives foster collaboration? 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONS * - 

. The information collected by 'means of the Uhterview will serve as the ' 
basis fotf stu4y and analysis at, the seminar, and with the assistance of 
other participants and tfce consultants present to gain understanding, ' 
insights and new knowledge. % „ • - • 



Name of Collabprative_ 
Target Population 



Major Copcern/Issue/Activit y « • ' v - 

_ I. Description of ±he Collaborative » ? 

A. Purpose , * * 

• . What are the outcomes or goals or objectives or intentions of' 

the collaborative? , V . 

^ . , 9 * 

B. Development • <• 

1. Describe how the collaborative got started and developed. 



2. Wha£ is the energy source, the source of vitality, of the 
collaborative?' 

Impetus " * ' * • 

— I % * 

Who or what^^^rides -the incentive for fostering and main- ' 
tainigg the cffTlaborative? 

D. . What is unique abbut the collaborative? " * 

II.** Organisation of the Collaborative 

. .* . A * Organizational Interactions 

* , * v * , ' • 

1* v What* organizations are the 'major actors interacting within 
the collaborative? To what extent? In what ways? 

2. What procedures andpolicies^have influenced the formation'' 
-dnd maintenance of the collaborative? 



B-. funding ' t 



What are the sources of funding? What are the funding structures? 

' ft ' / " 

C. Strategies ; - . ^ ; 

»"***, ' * V** * 

1- ;'Collab^atives can be seen as potentially ©ploying one or 
- .* all of the fallowing overall strategies: 



• * ™ Resource' sharing; .-v % * V - 

; • ' Group; probfem solving, 1 & k 

Program development, *, • 

^- - ^ — Service-delivery ~ ~ - ^ - — - 

* ' * * , * . * * • 

Which one or ones would be most descriptive of the strategy fries) 
use&? p . . . ,* ' v 

2* Does the collaborative employ other major strategies? What " 
a*e they? ' ■ ' % 



III . Concluding? < 
A.» Impact: 



What constitutes impact, for the collaborative? \ 

B r Choose one event which you have experienced^pr know, about in the 
qpllaborative that, in your opinion, typifies collaboration? * 
Please describe: v • » 



— The setting 

( ' — ' The context : \. , <# 

Whit ttanspitfed, - 

— Who was involved 

~ ' 1 Results/ef f ectV/consequences 
** — 1 What did you.leam from it? 

C. What are some assumptions made by people In the collaborative 
that reflect certain tr^dxti/ms., roles, values, norms? 

D. What inferences would you make, about notions in people's minds 
about what is expected and allowed in th6 collaborative? * What 
effect does this have on the" collaborative? V 



/ 
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QUESTIONS ON (COLLABORATION „ * 



• What is the relationship between individual integrity' 
and group responsibility' in a collaborative effort? < - ' • 

• What is the relationship of leadership / authority , and 
role in "collaborative situations"?' How is authority 
vested, power shared, and decisions made? Are. there . 
models of <Je,cision making and dspmmuxiication more conducive 

t to collaboration t£an others? • /• v # ^ , : 

• ..Are. there different levels or kinds oi\ collaboration, 

i.e., personal,. social, political, ecbnon&c? * Are > problems 
. of collaboration compounded by ethnic and cultural 
-^differences and in what ways? * • 

• Are there common el^tients in collaboration regardless of 
task, roJ.e, or characteristics. of the members? .Are, there ■ 
tasks Which are impossible to a^ipiish without joining 
with others to work collaboratively? What human endeavors 
lend themselves to collaboration? Are there ways of 
determining When collaboration is counter-productive? 

• Do women collaborate differently from men, and, if so, 1 *\ 
what is the hature of the difference? 

» What is . the re l at i on s h i p- b etw een-^al-laboration arid creativity? 
Is collaboration socialized creativity?. 



• . What effect does, the stability ; or the newness of an 
. organization have on the collaborative process? 



JABS, Vol. 13, Nb. 3, 77, pp. 371-372 

. t 

Mult^-Ethnic Collaboration to Cbmbat Racism in Educational Settings 

Mary Rita Donleavy - % > ^ ' \ 

■ Clementine A. -PUgh 



COOPERATION WITHOUT COLLABORATION 



CO 



lla^o: 



ration — 



v 



Involves a moral dimension which 
raises the issue of social goals* 

• ( - 
Requires close ideological 
agreement. , , 

Requires a serious matter and 
significant goals. 



Involves a t total entity or change 
effort. 



Tends to be more goal oriented . 
and a long-term effort. 

* t T 

Is a complex, multidimensional 
process . *v 

is iikely to tie emotionally 
charged and involves .more 
commitment of self. 

f , , te 

Is voluntary, requires conscious 
decision "and full 'awareness of 
task; actions and activities. ** 

Precipitates coercion, collusion 
co-op,tat;Lon, compromise c con- 
spiracy and conflict. 



Cooperation — , 

Does not involve, a iribral dimen- 
sion, o * 

Does not require ideological 
agreement. 

Deals more with" ordinary matters 
^without necessarily significant 
goals. 

Involves facets of the total 
entity' or , parts of the change 
effort. 

Tends not to\e goal oriented and 
±s a short-term effort. • 

Is a simple, sometimes mechanical 
process. 

Calls for low emotional involve- 
ment 'and requires less" commit- 
ment of self. 

Can be automatic, without full 
knowledge of this task, actions, 
and activities • 

Is. a major component of collabor- 
ation of a different order than 
coercion, collusion, etc. * 
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jlEVIEW OP X1TERATURE 



Rationale for Collaboration k>:: * ; 

7 ~ fr« * • ' • • - - ; 

f * 

. Considerable encouragement exists in, educational literature for 

• collaborative associations, joint problem .solving and interorganizational 

* — . 

^resource sharing. Similarly, in medicine, mental tjealth and community 

7^',; * • ' # v ' - * . • i \" . " . . ' * ' > . \ 

services, concern with successful cooperative .program planning anji 

service delivery is a very real and- ^occurring issue. "As Bertram Brown, 

« « *^ ' 

former director of the National Institute pf Mental Health somtoented, 
there is a powerful momentum to„ increase' efficiency' in the human services 

" - . ' .. '. ' •' 

- and to provide for the most % eff ecfcive use. resburc^s Available*. F&r 
many other policymakers, resear?hers and program administrators, . 

< ' \ s * * ' • t . % • / 

. collaborative agreements between agencies, organizations- and ^institutions 

'« * 

joffer the 'only probable solution to the problems of increasing service 
iteedsr decreasing budgets and current frustrations withfpiecemeal and 
inadequate approaches to complex problems. > There is .in t|ie literature, 
then, a general mandate for collaboration and a general consensus that 

- / ; • - * - ' 

' it is an imperative for institutions' in our society, including schools; 

-* " • *. *- 

in or^er to "maintain quality programs, maximize, limited resources and , 

" - * / / *. r v . * * 

avoid wasteful alnd inefficient* duplication of services. * . 

However ^ despite common agreement on the real neecF foj: organizational 
and institutional .collaboration; thefe are fett documentors of#*or 
participants in i J*the process who do^no^openly tecogniz^ the demands and . 
complexities of .the task, As one f^dera^ policymaker acknowledges 

in commenting on collaboration "among a* federal iristitute^. an R&D center* 

- . < . • +\ . * , ♦ * 

andt a school district , ."Cpllabbtation 1st tough 'but needed. It takes 

' . . : •'. ■ - .- • ' ■ ! .L 

patience and time to build it and still .maintain reasonable' productivity ?' 
(Brown, 1977)* Other writers on collaboration ^poiht to a multitude of * 



potential pitfall^ that increase the inherent difficulty in establishing * \ 
Collaborative arrangement?. ■ ^Thes'e include the all^too frequent tendency 

____ -, J s 1 - ; . , . ' ... __ 

to be ovferly ambitious and: promise more*than can' be 0 ^el,ivered or to vastly j_ 



underestimate the time it will taKe!<\ (Groses. 1977) Others note thdt*it- 

' '*\ * v 

is unrealistic to expect cdoperaf ion to soltfe all;problemfe and thatf indi- 

• , : " * ' ' 7 1 \ - • ' "> % " * - ' 

viduals frequently underestimate the time and energy that needs, to be expended 

to make a collaborative Work, (Jacobsen, 1973; Parrucci/ 1977) Moreover, 

% . * v » * , t " • • ■ t 

* effective arid thqrougfi planning may be the most* Critical— <and o£ten most 
^verlookpd—ingredie^t in any successful jb,ipt ititeror^nizationjal , ' \ 

venture. (Gross, 1977) Program deyilbpers dtt -the area of.hun^n service 
integration similarly note that ^although integration of services can , / 
increase the efficiency^ and resource availability of «provijiers, many, groups 
will^fi^ht integration because it may* mean a loss of- organizational 
autonomy and program visibility. /(Kelty,-.1976> , f 

These words of caution and identification- of potential 'obstafeled 
existing in ^inter organization collaborat^onVare included in this, intrcr 
Ruction to provide a. more balanced pdrj^pective oh the demands involved in 
the collaborative effort. "'As one author' not ed f ''Collaboration ia by no 

a raeans a panacea to arriving at quality' decisions or to -implementing- high 
calibre projects.". (Crandall, 197l) Despite^ this , most authors continue 
to agree that^refully planned and ^true^urdd interorganizational efforts 

• - ' ' . • . v • ; \J 

offet one of the most effective methods of identifying and implementing 
programs that are more- comprehensive and inclusive in scope than could^he 
developed or undertaken by any single agency or institution^ 

Although collaborative efforts in educatioA and other human services . 
hold rich potential rewards, the more relevant current* literature cautions 
that collaborative success will occur* ofiiy if we clear ly^underst^nd »the 



•5* 



• potential J>$rriers dnd^ the requirements- for successful* verittires . The 
literature also acknowledges that we have, just begun, to "pa^r attention 

/ \ 4 

to the , nati^re' and # characteristics of th§ -collaborative process*; As 

Hall andHord appropriately cpmmeht, " # / ♦ not all collaborative 

4 . ' * * - 

relatioTiship6 are the same; as a matter of fact, very little is understood 

» 

about *how to establish and maintain : working. collaborative relationships 
. .""between forfcal organizations. 1 ! (Hall and Hord, 1977),. ~ 

The purpose of this* paper, . then, is to determine what ^promotes 

. successful collaboration, and what pitfalls interfere with its' occurence. , 

• # • * . ~~ . • 

From this analysis and discussion, it should be possible* to move one 

step closer to understanding wheh collaborative approaches may be 

advantageous and what kinds of personal and organizational requirements 

are called Tor to make them work. 

f • , 

^ * .* * * 

In preparing this review of the literature, some of the questions . 



used to guide the analysis of collaboration include^: 

, . VWhat is. meant by collaboration? 

• What' kinds of collaborative arrangements exist? 1 
; What are the requirements, for successful collaboration 
-^s. , to occur? " # * 

\^/* • What, barriers^ inhibit coll aeration? 
• • What incentives foster collaboration? \ 



. 'Examples of successful* collaborative efforts' were sought, in education, 
medicine, mental' health and the social sciences. -Drawing on experiences 

* in multiple disciplines was an attempt to* arrive at a more varied approach 
to>^etermihing when and how collaboration Offers resolutions to inter- 
organizational* problems. In doing /so, ^however, .the underlying purpos.e 

is to increase understanding of h6tf collaborative efforts can work to" 

■ ■* - " 

- . .• • ■ • ...... 

improve education. , s - 



Defining and Describing Collaboration 

' The literature on collaboration describes a considerable array of 

interorganizational efforts involving \resource . sharing, group problem 

* \ *^ 

solving, program development and Service delivery. Organizations. haye 

* *~ ' . • \ 

* applied collaborative frameworks in various settings to carry out a range 
of functions , including: planning more ^effective interagency staff |S 
.development; developing intercollegiate resource sharing and inter- 

. . \ - . - < 

institutional curriculum arrangements; involving business, and. industry, in 
preparing student* for the work place; .incorporating community organizations 
irj>teffort8 to improve the~schodls; and integrating and coordinating 
community social service agencies to provide centralized referral and, 
followup. 

More frequently than not, the term collaboration is used inter- 
changeably with the terms cooperative, consortia, alliance and service 



— a 

^integration. This illustrates the wide range of paran^tersj in collaborative 

effQrts and the continuum that exists between collaborations emphasizing . 

qpramunic^tion and those focusing on program integration* \One v author 

• J ' " * 

illustrates this by noting -that organizational arrangements\may vary from 

\ , Y~ s ' ♦ *~ • \ *-* < 
ad hog advisory groups with little power to governing boards Wifcfi the 

• • . v • 1 > 

ability to set priorities and. affect the allocation of resources. . . , " 

' » ^ O i 7 ** *' * * * 

(Mitteuthal, 1976) For the purposes of this paper, however, interorgani- 
zational collaboration is viewed' as distinct from organizational 



cooperation* As is aptly pointed out in a 'paper on collaboration between 
schools and business and industry., cooperative associations involve 
institutions Serving together itf an .advisory' capacity! Collaborative 
groups', on the other hand * "involve organizations participating in shared 
decision making, where negotiation becomes the central process in working 

Ct>gettt&r. (Rath, 1978) ^description of collaboration in the health 

•6 



( 



■J 



J./ 



services further identifies.' important aspects of the pVocess. . It * 

specifies mutual' .determining o*f service delivery needs and /priorities, 

-carrying out joint programming find coordinating and centralizing agency * v 

functions such as client intake 'and fbllowupC (Parrucci, U.977) These 

descriptions indicate that collaboration involves .interagency cpmmunication, 

mutual determination of priorities, shared decision making land the ' 

development of an action "plan that requires active participation from 

the (Organizations involved. In other words ' the group itself has power 

to take' action and through specif ic agreements » to arrive at^modif ication - , 

.of the existing organizational -commitments of participating institutions. 
: " ' * r x * » ' ' * - «. " 

Randall contribute^ further to a definition of collaboration by ' * 

commencing that it is: ° ^ . ^ • 

. , . 'the process of working together to solve problems and \ t , * 

* - act on the solutiort under circum|t6ncfes where all parties * 
, . v> ' believe that a mutually agreeable solution is possible 

, and that .the quality of its implementation^ as well as the 

. level o% satisfaction .Jthey wilL experience^ will be ^ 

improved by* virtue of engaging in the process'. (C*£ndall, 1977)-^ 

^ In this definition the au.thor emphasizes group problfem solving 'and program 
*V '. >' ■ • . y (• 

implementation which can be arrived at in a mutually advantageous manner 

">''.- * \ 

j allowing all participants' to benefit equally and devise outcomes that 

* ' • • ;* 

<- . ar^superior to "ftiose of a«y sirigle^individual or organization 

4 At, 

' % pperating on it;s own. ^ *' m . . * * 

; ^ ' . l . V" . ^ 

V In an AERA^per.on "The State Capacity Builditig^Grants Program in « 

Dissemination; The Federal Evaluation Perspective/ 1 , Mary Ann Mitlsap 

^further delineates^some ofe the importaht characteristics of collaboration: 

1. Each party's decision to beqome involved in *the joint ^venture 
fl results from choice; participation is voluntary .'^ 

2\ All parties have an equal stjake in the activities undertaken, 
t usually involving the contribution of" equal amounts of money, - 
time" and effort. " % 



■4 ' ^ 
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3.. All parties have an eqyal sjtake in the consequehces of the \ 
activities/ whether good or ill. t * *«. . ' 4 



4/ Within the process 5 of collaboration, decision *rfakihg is, shared, 
or each party has v,eto power over wffat is .under taken, m . 



5. Each party is dependent upon the' others for the Accomplishment * 
of the workr-that ^ac^, on its owix, dould not accomplish. 

, a * ' . ' ' # 

6. Lastly there -is^a common understanding of Expectations of what 
< each party is -Xo do, including knowledge of the constraints^ 

limitations under which each party is operating. * (TKiUsap "in* - 
Rath/;Sf78) \ 4 

Mill sap s characteristics oifc collaboration emphasize voluntary participation; 

equal participation in, decision making, in assuming responsibilities, and in 

sharing».work assignments,;' interdependence and personal interaction; and common 

understanding of obligations and. constraints. Other, authors* stress that ^ 

collaboration must involve an organized effort with clearly defined *plans for 

substantive action ^hich elicit mbtual involvement frcp pll participants* 

(Barton) Collaboration also calls for a willingness among institutions -to 

submerge some of their'owji self-interests to ^accomplish larger goals (Rath, 

1978), as well as a mutual belief that collaboration will result in benefits * 

... 'V 
to individual organization^ as well as the^grbug as £ whole.- 



The definitions, and descriptions of f collaborative efforts illustrate the 
key features or characteristics of collaboration tha* are emphasized in the 



literature. These include: . / 

• Active, working partnerships among individuals and ^ 
organizations '« 

• Shared responsibility and authority for policymaking y 

• Equal investment and benefits for participants # \* 

• Common understanding pf expectations, responsibilities , arid 
constraints J ' , • ^ 

• Interdependence in carrying out activities .\ # 
^ • Organized format for communicating and planning/ *V" 

• Shared information and development pf ,a common plan of action 



A. Perspective t on Barriers to Collaboration - 

In the introduction to this paper we* referred to a few of the 
difficulties involved in carrying out successful collaborative' arranee- 
ments* This section takes a closer and more 'detailed^JLook at some of 
~ these assues in an effort to understand the process of collaboration and \ 

where current attempts 1 may be falling Short. - 

* * • ,j » ' 

" * # According to current authors, one of tfie most prevalent problem 

>reas for those undertaking collaborative efforts is a failure to . , 

: ■ ■ * * s * 

ft 

^ recogiiize* theTiigh level of demand collaboration places on participating 
individuals and organizations. At the onset most initiators are spurred 
. # on by atvabstract vision of improved service, increased efficiency and 

* better utilization of resources. In light of p these potential assets, 
few organizations or , individuals take a hard, critical and evaluative 

- look "at what v can realistically be Accomplished,. .hpw much time it*will 
3 . take, and what resources, both human and financial, are available for the 
task. (Gross, 1977; Crandall,* 1977) Moreover, the absence of clear 
parameters and realistic objectives for the .collaboration increases the 

possibility that the initiating .organization will be perceived as a 

* - Ufa 

threat and forced to spend a major portion of time, convincing participants 

* of the need for th§ project rather than focusing on accomplishing tasks. 
* • 

(Parrucci, 1977). " * 

v ,Coijsequently, those experienced in developing organizational 
T> " ~ ' - ~- ~ " ~ * ~~ : 

collaborations note that initiating collaboration on an ad hoc basis 

without careful, forethought, planning and .selection of participants can 

vbring^abojat ;iin^eji ate an d far. reaching difficulties. * 

V , * > : second ^^^^^^g^^^^^ 8 . attempting* Co collaborate with 



V^V ... \v*n?tltutions and organizations without giving ..careful' consideration to 
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' ground rules, Organizations with potentially conflicting agendas 

: y '< * : * . T s ^ . ' " ' 

and differing goals' apd objectives mast be assured that. decisions will be 

- arrived kt by consensus and hot coercion, and that all organizations will 

' > : - . • ' • . , 1 . ' 

have equal power. Consequently, authors on collaboration related internal 

V; group divisiveness to the failure to determine ttow conflicts will be resplved, 

r the absence of skilled mediators and the inability^to confront differences 

* ' * n * *' " » * ' 

, *' and disagreements openly. As one documentor c<vnmented, although resolving 
differences can be constructive and lead tp formulating new ideas and new • 
relationships, these resolutions often. result in revealing new differences \ 
which call' for additional negotiation and problem solving. (Congreve,, 1969) 
Finally, the probability of successful elaboration is diminished if - 
Y institutions fail to identify participants that have the potential for 
meaningful commitment and followthrot^L.' If organisations lack internal 
stability, strong, competent leadership, and are focused- on."internal\power 
struggles rather than external activity, the chances bf coordinating a 
collaborative undertaking ape minimized. (Gross, 1977; Hall and Hord,$197"/; 



Rath, 1978) .As Hall*and Hord point out in a discussion .on collaboration 
- involving an R&D center and £wo school districts, collaborative activities * 
are , impeded b£ prganizations that are .focused on internal concerns and 

unresolved power struggles. (Hall and Hord, 1977) . Other^authors note that 

• * * * 

i£ support for the collaborative activities is lacking, or if the organiza- 
tion is saddled with regulations and restrictions, followthrough for the 

collaborative effort is 1 indeed 'unlikely . (Crandall, 1977; Gross, 1977)* 

"a * 
In suaraary, then., fome of the issues identified in the literature that 

impede cbllaborative efforts include: - . . *. 

, 1. Confusion; about what is possible and what' is desired from 
* the activity.- * , . ' • 

/ V?. Unwillingness \o take time to plan atid organize # th^ effort. 



« 



» ; . "3. Failure to establish operating' procedures that>ensure * 

J equal ppwer and participation. % 
9 , i 

4. v Inadequate negotiating skills among participants v 
* *> . \ \' * - * - * * . 

" 5. \Selgc % tion of organizations* that *are unlikely td^be . 
TS^ble t;o carty through an activity. 

Considerations* for Successful Collaboration / . 

'Only a limited number x>f the studies on collaboration analyze the 

-collaborative process and identify factors critical ta the success of 

these activities. The three authors selected, however, give a range 

■ - * • . \ \ 

of perspectives on the variety of forces that affect interorganizational 

collaboration and the issues that foster collaborative arrangements:* 

In a description of collaboration ambng a University,- a school - 

district ? arid a^community organization, which was formed to improve 

urban education, Willard-Congreve outlines, some of * the- critical tasks 

us£d^to-btt^ and solidarity 4 . At the outfeet of the 

: \e££brt "Bhial ^puplsjaicjies^fully challenged a proposal for their; activities 

rejected by USOE. Sucoess in acquiring" funding provided *a tangible 

and clearcut rewarid for the group and resulted in an impetus for 

* ' - , * . * % '*. 

further collaborative action^ OthVr important experiences in the- 
collaborative process include^.: * ' 4 ' - 



1. Establishing group ground rules which required concurrent 
t * approval . of all three institjutions for "all depisibris, 
, equal repre^entation^frcMii^each group an4 rotatirig\chairman. 



- • V,' 



.general- ^p^xfpo^eg'o'jE fc fehe group and egging to « # . _ 
7 /teiros'\with clear differences on certain «goals and ' K * 

j " 'acqbiroodatxrig'. these" differences . ' *" ° . : ' 

3/ Carrying out r d 'grpu^task which involved assessing .educational 
* needs and pppblems^in the district, v,^, - * ' 

^- ^ educational speed's and , jr 



c/ , /J acquiring approval for an experimental prdgi^am. 



; • h * > 

J. 



Congreve stresses the ^importance of having the group deal with real issues: 
Without issues the bosfrd members cannot create mechanisms necessary to 

v • ' • - V 

convert differences into collaborative relationships »" He also documents 

the importance of beginning with a visible accomplishment, developing 

,* * , 

activities for real participation for members., and concluding With a plan 
that could make a real "difference in the educational delivery of services. 

Two other papers, '-one by David Crandall and, the other by" Charles 

» & . 

Mojko\fr#k± and Neal Qross, also provide useful insights into some of the 

& 1 • ■ ' ' . * , 

broader personal and organizational issues in collaboration. Crandall, in 

his personal perspective on the challenges of being involved in a 

\i , ; J . V 

collaborative organization? makes some incisivg points « about,, requirements 

for effective collaboration* Collaboration, he notes, seems to work most 

easily when the tasks are rather straightforward, but n^t so easily when 

they are highly complex. Moreover, for success, the participants must 

believe that they and their organizations can achieve their most important 

goals ^ . * • 

Crandall also* focuses on some of the important ^intraorganizational 

characteristics in collaboration which include a need for: * 

1. A reservoir of jaerson^l energy available* to promote and sustain 
progress during setbacks and conflicts. - * 

" ' . : ... V .- • '* 

2. A level of organizational stability which encourages a 
/'freedom to risk." • 

/ 3^. Commitment- of individuals, to the task at hand and. 

Understanding of its relation to the organizational mission. 

. 4. A wide repertoire of systematic prqblem solving akills. 

5. Advocates in the organisation 'supporting Collaboration *i - ^ 

Finally, Mo jkowski and Gross provide a thorough assessment of problems 

in inter or ganizational relations that may interfere, with ef fective* 

^collaborative efforts. They note that organizational role definition 



•..-r ; .' " c^" x i ■ ' ■ v r '• - ■ ■ ■ 



^nd N staff competency are of .niajor importance ♦ More specifically; an 
Organization initiating collaboration must clearly state its intent, 

fcrrive^at ^spfecific division of labQr among agencies, allow for clear 

■ * 

rewards ^nd benefits- from the commitment, and establish realistic arid 

mutually useful parameter* for its activities. Mcfjhowski and Gross 

also calHor realistic planning of collaborative efforts, including 

dareful staging 'or sequencing of tasks' and anticipation of barriers. 

* 

The authors caution against making unrealistic promises and state, 

o 

. it does not take long fpr- participants to realize that- they have 
become involved in a collaborative activity .that will draw upon' their w * 
limited resources but ha'£ little* possibility of Achieving its stated 
objectives." To be successful, moreover, collaboration calls for • v 
highly competent leadership, participants that .are jiot already experiencing 
role overload, and ability to give the effort priority status within 
the context of the organization. Mojkowski and Gross also pay particular 
attention to the kinds of organizations that are effective in cfcllaboratives, 
These include groups with organizational flexibility that are focused ^ 
6n external issues rather . than internal problems and have competent 
leadership and staff with strong negotiating slcills. * 



Implications for Future Collaborative Efforts / 

* . . . ' t . . ■ ' \ ■ , 

^ . * Institutions ihus.t pay. dose -attention to the proposed level of 

. % - . collabbratiye involvement to be undertaken. Activities will potentially 

nn^*** • > ^ ^ * • « \ - • . /* 

"'occur at three levels: the first is brokering and technical assistance; 
\ the second is policy Meyelopment and advacacy; the third* is coordination ( 
• and management. (Ungerer in Ra£h, 1978) Each level requires an 

. „ ( increasing, degree of organizational and individual commitment, from 

1 % * r -V ^ - v ; . ■* \ i ■ i < : < «« 

*3rt*cipari£s. The organizations anticipating collaborative' enterprises 



should be urged *to critically assess their anticipated level of involvement 
atia consider the' potential benefits and liabilities involved in carrying 
x out the Collaborative venture. A* number of authors, caution institutions 
not to assume that most tasks lend- themselves to collaboration. They, note 



that some projects in fact do «dt warrant the psychic and economic costs 
of its use. . Moreover, collaboration may work "effectively in certain 
settings for planning, but be undesirable for implementation. , (Crandall, 
1977; Jtfcbbsen", 1977) • ' % 

The liter^ure also clearly indicates that successful collaboration 
activities must have priority status in the organization and not be undet- 

■ 

taken, iti a casual, ad hoc manner. Time should, be allowed for planning 
and* development, and recognition should be given to the need for colla- 
boration to develop in graduated stages. Furthermore, acquiring skill 
in negotiation and cooperative decisio^ making is vital. Doing so mafr 
necessitate technical assistance .during the formative and maintenance 
stages of the grotifc effort. 

• ' ' ' ' * 

If collaboratives kre to be effective means of resource sharing and 

■ - . \ 

'program development, they must provide clear-cut benefits to participating 

institutions. This includes striking a balance between interdependency' ^ 

and interagency sharing, and maintaining autonomy appropriate to the needs 

of* each institution. /Attempting to undertake any tas.ks tha£ will substantially 

\ I ' . . ' • 

reduce the independence or, visibility of any single organization will increase 

' . • '/ • \ * ' , . • 

the potential for -internal resistance by participants. 

' - » * i 1 • 

Careful, selection of organizations to participate in collaboration is- 
also s aT vital consideration. Organizations selected should hape a level of 

• A - , . ' 

internal stability and organizational flexibility, billed leadership, 
adequate staff titae <£ or participation "and a recognition of the collaborative 
effort as an activity directly related to their organizational mission. 
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* ' ^ Thls article describes specific steps involved in establishing a 
working collaborative among a university, a. school district and a 
community organization* The collaborative was fo^d* to improve urban 
education. Its- development^ illustrate some .of the critical tasks \ 
involved in building group commitment and solidarity, * " t 

) The group's, initial^ success in acquiring funding was, according, to 

\ ■ - * f * ^ ■ - * ' ' ' * ' ■ • ' 

*the autf&r, a tangible and clearcut, reward that provided impetus for •* * 

further! action* Other important steps included.* ft&tafclisfiing mutually 

acceptable grour^ rules; specifically .defining the purpose of the group * 
* *»* * . * 

* ■ *\ ' 

and accommodating differences in goals; condutting\4,;group assessment of 

educational „ need j and problems; and mutually develbping a plan to address 

the problem areas identified/ Congreye stresses the importance of having 

^fe\gf bup deal with real issues, not* theoretical concerns. He also 

documents the significance ofkbeginning' with a visible accomplishment, 

developing activities s f or meaningful participation, and. concluding with 

a plan that , could, make a substantial difference in the educational' ' 



15'' . 




C^fjjall, David P^« "An Executive • Director 's^Struggle to Actualize- 
• ^*his Commitment to Collaboration. 11 Applied Behavioral Science , \ 



; ^Vol # >13, November, 1977. 

' * -1**1 

In,this personal assessment of the challenge's* of being involved in a 

collaborative organization, Crandall makes, some incisive points about 

Jrequi^ments for effective collaboration v He comments „ that collaboration 

se£biSL4» tfork mo^t -easily when Jjhe tasks are rather straightforward, but 

;v ~ --V— ; . • ■ 

not so easily 'when they arte highly complex . 4 * 

Crandall alst> outlines soma of thg important interprganizational r * 

characteristics in collaboration . fc These include a need for: • jCl) a ' 

reservoir of personal energy to sustain progress* during- setbacks and 

» * I * ' / 

conflicts, (2) a 16yel of ^ganigational stability which encourages a 



,1 freedom to risk," (3> Bommitment . of ^individuals to the task at hand and 
understanding <bf its re\§ttion to tjie organisational mission,' (4) a wide 
repertoire of systematic problem solving- skills and (5) advocates in the* 
organization supporting collaboration. ' ( ; 

Not all tasks, Cirandall concludes, lend themselves to collaboration. 
Some projects do ntffwarrant the psychic and economic xrosts of its use. 

' ^ i: ^ ' 1 ;[ * " — ' x : J" 1 " ' • /. • . ; ;^ 

Collaboration, moreover,, may work, effectively during^ertaiti stages ^qf 



15 *'„; ; development; for example it*may work w.g.11 for .planning*, but be less 
- jv; VdeSarabLe. f bjr implementation^ ~ -S^t- - - - * * u 
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Mojkowski, Charles' and Neal Gross, "Interorganizational Relations: 
Problems in the Design-and Implementation of the Research and 
Development Exchange." Iriformatign Dissemination a£d Exchange 

■ , ' for Educational Innovations: Conceptual. and Implementation 

. Issues of*a Regionally Based Nationwide System , December 1977. 



' -A P a P e * provides a thorough analysis of interorganizational 

problems that can interfere with establishing effective collaborative 
• efforts. The authors assess organizational capabilities, identify 

potential problem areas and suggest alternatives for overcoming barriers 
vto° collaborative activity. Ingoing so they urge taking a hard headed 
«nd realistic assessment of the new role demands called for in 
. collaborative effortV before engaging in them. f 
In? determining the capacity *a£ an organization for collaboration 
thes.e issues*. are significant: flexibility- of the organization; disposition „ 
toward innovation; tlTe organization's stability or instability; leadership 
capacity and staff, competence and ability to focus on external activities 
rather than. internal problems and conflicts. * Organizational effectiveness 
in a collaborative setting relate directly to ,these qualities. * ' % 

the autto** also point out that establishing viable interorganizational 
relations and minimizing threat to' established agencies calls for a clear 
division of labor among agencies; agreed upon ground rules; a modest 
initial ^roj'ect that will validate roles of the collaborative organization;* 
and clearcut rewards and benefits from participation. 4 

Finally, successful' collaborative ventures are often blocked by a 
- failure t& carry out comprehensive planning at the onset. This includes 
considering the potential barriers that may be encountered during ,each stage 
of development -and preparing alternative strategies for dealing yith them. 
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^a^/'^sanrand.'Hek HagansV Collaboration Among Schools and Business \ 

and Industry:, An' Analysis of the Problems and Some Suggestions 
— -^ >fbr Improving the, Prifcess . : Uorthwest Regional Educational 
: - .^Laboratory, 1978. . ] - \ 

' ~ • ' ' * " ' ' • " 4 ^ " * 

i.^^-jCqijAjqratiOT betwipn education and business is currently viewed 

as almost a necessity. But" few. contend these authors, know what' 

xollabora'tiVe efforts require or how one goes about accomplishing them. 

w In an effort to further understand the proces£_this 'paper presents ^ 

, .some current definitions and assumptions about collaboration, assesses 

, ;«^~\\ . \ . . - * ■* . . # 

borne of the barriers to its accomplishments and examines the relationship 

between collective bargaining and collaboration^ 

■ \ 1 * > 

* Collaboration,. not6 the authors, is distinct from cooperation. 

Cooperation involves groups or individuals acting -in solely an advisory ^ 

capacity, while collaboration call* for theni to share mutually in the 



decision .making process and to .negotiate solutions to issues of mutual 



concern. -Collaboration is,-. moreover, difficult to foster. v Problems 

- ? -** — * < r * • * • 

"^tich as poor, comnmiiieation, insufficient authorityy lack of strong 
leadership, 'inability* to focus on a specific project and unwillingness * 

to share in. the decision making are 'obstacles that frustrate "iqany f 

■ ' • " - . * -* 

.attempts to collaborate. Successful collaborative efforts, on the .other 



hand, -involve the investment of -participants, shared "decision making, 

" '-• * *, •» * . • • . 

common understanding of roles and responsibilities, effective leadership 
Tiarid" careful planning ^ndfxhrganiza'tionv- ° ~. r ~- ,~ -~ ~ ~ 

r» ' ,: * ■ * ' 

» \ ^The second half of tliis paper examines the collective bargaining 
process and hbw* it n^ay serye as a basis for developing more effective 
methods^of^collaboratin^T^ ~To~do so,-* contend the authors, requires tha^ 

individuals develop an -understanding of negotiation and^acquire the 

/ : \ r • ? " J ' .* " < : \ * 

.prerequisite skills s to use it in collaborative- settings, 



Yin, Robert JC. ( Changing Urbgfe Bureaucracies: Hov New Practices Become 

Routinlged, Executive Summary! Rand CorpoTat ion, Washington, D. C . , 



March, 1978. 



In order for practice in any organisation to be changed and 
ostensibly improved, organisations must- thoroughly incorporate new 
' activities*. Yin's study provides insights intojthe process used by 
urban bureaucracies to jttttegrate new practices into their operating 
procedures. 

SLimilar to conclusions in educational studies, Yin found that 

' itfternaT conditions rather thanexternal incentives (i.e. , federal 

i 

initiatives) have a major impact on incorporation of new practices. 

Specific, ititdrnal conditions that proved critical included haying 

individuals ufiethe innovation' as frequently as possible and as a regular 

agency practice rather than as a separate project. The jiew practice, 

moreover had a bettejf* chance of surviving if it completely displaced 

the old procedure. In Addition to constant use of the new practice, it * 

must also continue to gain increased support from agfency practitioners.' 

-Yin determined this was most likely to happen if the innovation operated 

effectively in the eyes of the practitioner. These benefits, the author 

notes, might well be different than those evaluated by external evaluation 

Along with practitioner support, successful innovations Jtequired the 
v w" 
specific support of top agency administrators. .Without their advocacy 

new practices seldom were routinized and continued to be viewed .jis 
special projects • • ■ „ 
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Networking: Educational Program Policy 



by 



; f ; ; Sayl B. Cancn, Clarfc University v 
* andElizabeth;ii)re^ 

Tfdspap^d^esfiom the \ authors 9 expertencefwith networking-formation 



4 the last four years; A more compjete view of their understanding of networking 
May be found in Human 5* rvi ©es and Resource Networks, by £ Satfson, C * , 
Qimtt r KMatpn t &&hen f and E>Lorentz t San FrqndtCQ:Jpssey*Ba9S t 1977. 

Much of ^hat g^ts. done in life is accomplished through loose, informal arrange* 
mcnts %zt expldit^ets of connections, among people. In effect* ideas and actions 
^drcdAt^wthhi and among networks of people. They are energized, supported* s 

, Spmetiimes people nrtw^rlo ^veiy clw«k^ 
eattpi^^to^,g^ <^ttege:duiftnior Wall Stieetlawyers. At.other^times 



f or 



,grouftds who'^elop ^ common experience-e.g., theCiyil 

Rij^&br^ 

v to start, a b^ra/^find^hx^ and to organize a political campaign. 

■ Mosf y^^^SS^^opt i>eople happen-throu^i accident of birth, 
educatioaalw^g.ortl]^ fhey^are rarely plannei;and engi-, ' 

neered. Oh the other hand, networks inv6Wing^things H -ftemHRmsportation to 
teteco^wdWdohsf-ar^m^ from sctatch. They are planned and eh^neered* 
\ Tli^te engineered ^ networks are xlosed systems. Ew^^ 
tion de$iped;to n^et an overall objective; Opening a^madune^o the unexpected, 
Ae un^own^or tSe unassimilatle can cause the^stem to grifd to a halt-e,g; f 
sa|id in afic ^titomobile wburetqr, or a bW / % 

t ?yeit ^ oioae people networks ; which jxtk to fbc closed to ; outsi4ers can tlever 
tt^^^o^^&^^n|rach network approach the state ofbeing 1 closed 
^sterns, tjjey ^ tend- to Ic^eneror and momentum. Sliut off from the inffux of 
ge^ #pple and new ide^s, they ate UkeTy tp, wither <m the vine and die/ The 
n^^ccMtfuf and long-lived people ^networks (like the post successful civiliza- 
# fi<^ ar^ the (mrtiut^'ip^'Open to newpomen* These kinds of networks 
«*«*aa+ ^m*,u -^ M .,, ^ can establishlinks, with one 



mofafitodfa zni beyond. > ^ 

planing fs stiUTin its infancy. While 

^oiogtstsan Asocial anthroppiopsts have recpgnked i the:importance4>tsocial- 



networla'juid have analyzed th?ir t modes ofiiopfcration, the attempts to engineer 
' suchnetworks ^ave been reMtiyely few*. Yet it seems to us that the deliberate . 
-crtation of people networip represents a jmajor"bpportunity for advancing a 

* , ' fContinuedanpage Z) 



Theory and Structure of Networking 

1 "People" networks ire vpfiintary assod- 
atioos, in which individuals from a variety 
of jobs, class, and personal perspectives , 
participate out of a sense of enlightened 
self-interest Network membwf&fihe 
otter members as resources wnom they 
can exploit in tackling a problem. The 
larger the number of members, the greater 
variety of ways in which the talents of 
these members can be classified* the higher 
the number of interconnecting links, and 
the more systematic the direction of the, 
flows that connect the links-rthe more 
* powerful is the potential of the network* * 

Networks are not groups of people 
with identical interests. They consist, 
instead, of pd&^lewho can tapkte a prob- 
lem in conmio^froin,different v vantag^- 
points, who can exchange different potats 
of ww, and who can find strength to av 
certain amount of challenge anci (^posi- 
tion. A network is tfgrpup, then, that 
finds ways of puHin^ttigether, deriving • 
strength from overcoming forces that tend 
, to pull the group apart, 

Because.the network should consist of 
(JJssimilar people searching to attain a com- 
mon objective, it must be continuously * 
open to the entry of new members, as well 
a initially ppen.to diverse persons. If a 
group's membership is fully defined and 
closed off in advance, it is not "likely to to 
receptive to the introduction of new re-, 
sources and energies, especially those that 
appear to threaten and challenge thf statyj 
quo. 

What so often leads groups to develop 
.an "insider-outsider" dichotomy, and 
therefore to become parochial, is an over- 
riding concern with hierarchy. No group 
jseyer completely devoid of hierarchy. 
The question for networks is whether the 
hierarchy rigid Or flexible. For people 
networks to work, the structure muSt en- 
courage flexible hierarchy. On any given 
issue to which the network addresses itself, 
ft should be possible to change the hierar- 
chical structure to take advantage of indi- 
\ vigualrespurces and talent?. Flexible hier- 
archy also facilitated shifts in topics and 
issues. r 

Networks are functional systems, deal- 
ing with matters o CactuaLorpotential 
need. By being able to adopt new missions 
and objectives more easily thah organiza; 
tibns which tend to become ends unto '* 
themselves, networks avoid becoming 



"rdict" systems. Because thesfc networks 
are functionally directed, continuously 
adopting new tagdes, they may 'Seem to be 

- unstable as individual interests change and 
the roles of individuals shift within the 
hierarchy* Such sHqri-term instabilities 
are overcome, however, by the common 
interests of the members in focusing on 
the flow and interchange of ideas and* 
activities, and on the emphasis on the qual- 
ities of the individual as resource.. Under 
these conditions, network members can 
tolerate delayed gratification. They are 
able to grin and bear a particular problem, 
of relatively little interest to them, for 
they know that their interests and worth 
will eventually be tapped by the network's 

* shying its action focus. Thus, any short- 
term instability is really an element that 
makes for long-term, dynamic equilibrium. 

Who are members of networks? People 
with something in common who hive stable 
bases in their professions, jobs, or commu- 
, nity's organisational life, but are not satis- 

- fiefi that their home bases offer them the 
variety of resources they need to. exchange 
information, to<leam new things, to give * 

' and receive help, and to fulfill their desires 
for personal development and for self-ex- 
pression. Networks provide a framework 
of higher-order motivatioafor perceiving 
self and others as human resources to be 
tapped and exchanged. \ 

In many ways, a network permits us 
to escape the constraints of our day-to- 

. day life systems by tackling higher level 
issues. But this does not mean that the 
network's operational environment is any 
less real. Oq the contrary, networks have 
to deal with real-world problems that are 
of cHrect value to the individual* Networks 
are not a literary salon, a sensitivity-train- 
ing session, or a l think-tank. TtOfy |re an 
idea exchange in action settings. Because 

v the settings are detached from the individ-- 



the sequence of actions that emerge as a 
result of the network's bringing individuals 
and agencies into contact with each other, 
either directly, or through third, fourth, 

^ahd evermore removed parties. Ma cer- 
tain point, this mapping ceases to be mere • 
description of what has serendipitously 

. occurred. It becomes the'basb of a plan 
for generating working contacts that will 
help the network achieve particular goals 
and purposes. , 1 . 

3) Resource exchange banks which bal- 
ance out the demands upon individual 
members who are called upon to tap the 
resources of institutions or agencies for , 
network tasks. The resources exchange in- 
sures multiple-way rather than one-way 
flows. The exchange is a ledgerbook. Its 
members' accounts are balanced by ex- 
ploiting resources to the fullest through 
the combination of direct and indirect 
calls upon individual talents. 

4) Membership recruitment policies 

that insure that the boundaries of the net; ^ 
work will remain open, by deliberately 
planning for infusion of new people. The 
most rational way of expanding network 
boundaries is to bring selected indirect 
contacts (i.e., third% fourth-, or more- 
order contacts) directly into the network. 
For this the mapping of working contacts 
is crucial Both the construction and, espe- 
, dally, the expansion of networks require 
planning. Individuals may serendipitoiftly 
become involved, but the network's gen- ' 
eral direction has an intentionoUty to it 
that gives it coherence. 

5) Building ii]t structural flexibility by * 
organizing iffct work sub-groups as opera- 
tional groups. Here the analogy is taken 
from the medical and psychiatric fields, 
"where teams are established consisting of 
^Qft^iduals with different skills to work * 

with a patient. As the patient's'circuta- 
stances and needs change, different mem- 
bers of the operational team take on-greater 



tiki's day-to-day operational base* a wide 

variety of problem^can be eddied mo re Jan d lesser) roles of importance 
effectively. v However, unlike the medical settings 

K 4 r • in which patient remains a patient, in the 

, v education context, the client can and 



The, Struchire of a Network 

People networks. operate in settings 
structured to facilitate interactiom-This 
structure has *evei$ elements: ^ 

1) Mechanisms for identifying and cata- 
loging the members (existing and potential) 
in terms of what they have to offer as re- 
sources (this is both in terms of individuals 
and agencies). 

2) Techniques for mapping or charting 



should be able to play an active rote in.re- 
fqcusing the work of the operational grqup. 
The client does not remain simply a re- 
ceiver of services, but is also a giver. The 
client, then^/becomes part of the opera- 
tional group. In a localized setting, the . 
operational group drawn from a network 
to work with a teacher in setting up a new 
prograrh might consist of a peer, a profes- 
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Social network from perspective of subject (S). Leveton. L Xf Schouela, D. t Steinberg, LM.? and 
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* sional from industry, a student, a parent, 

a community social worker; As the teacher's 
needs change, new operational groups are 
formed around newly formulated problems, 

* Indeed, the teacher may shift role from 
receiver to giver, as an operational group 
is developed around die problem of re* 
cniitirfg adolescents for the job market, 

6) Settings for the, network and its sub* 

N groups (the operational groups) that are 
never fixed TAe setting chosen -is theione 
which is most apprppriate for the problem 
at hand. Tfyus, the setting for a problem in 
graduate science education might be an in- 
dustrial laboratory; for teaching children 
art, a working artist's studib; for training 
college-undergraduates to be kindergarten" 
teachers* i community health center, or a 
hospital children's psychiatric Ward Nfeu*' 
tral ground is the key phrase here - the N 1 

} network belongs'to'ev'erypne and' thus to 
noone M " \ 

- ° 7) Organizing the network requires the. 

..services ofa coordinator - someone 1 
trained in organizationaTmatchiiig and * 
administrative skills, whd pan see things 

' froiA the standpoint, of the generalise 
identifying situations which deed the help \ 
of professionals and Recruiting these pro- 
fessionals for the task, basically the role A 

^bf the coordinator is touring and keep 



together people of different talents, to 
help them grow and develop, to be sensi- 
tive to new* problem areas .that need fo be 
addressed by the network, and to be the 
scorekeeper. Coordinators, then, need to 
be group leaders, trainers, bridge-builders, 
(within the network and between the 
network and outside institutions), and 
.managers. There is room in a network for 
a variety of coordinators - full-time and 
part-time, professional and community* - 
volunteer. To carry out functions as a 
generali'st the coordinator must be able to 
understand the work of several of tfie spe- 
cialists (on the model of the. physician-in- 
ternist). Such backgrounds as social ray* 
chology, group work, systems analyst 
operation^ research, and policy administra- 
tion seem especially useful , 

Typolo^cally, there would seem'to be ' 
thiee types qf networks: / 

a) Those with members of like interests 
(e,g., a Great Books Club); , 

b) Those with /nembers of differing stftus^ 
^0 complement one Inpth^, bui in 
a dominant-subor4inat^vor»^e-way 
. relationship (e a Medfcal Scfibol 
Training Systefo)if /% *■ 

,c) JThose whose rrtembers work on a full 
exchange basis - each fulfilling self* 
interests while helping others. These 



are integrative networks and these are 
-the people networks of which we * v 
speak . . . £ . 

Networking as a Characteristic of ' 
Programs Supported by the Federal 
Government 

We would like to recommend that ' 
wherever possible, projects and programs 
supported by the Federalgdvernment be 
required to develop the networking pro* 
cess as part of their operation* Other than 
funds to supportiull or part-time coordi- 
nators, and communications through tele* * 
pbones t anH meetings, networks require no 
special expenditures. On the contrary, it 
has been ourexpferien'ce with networking 
that the volunieerism inherent in them 
permits far more \o be accomplished, than 
can be accomplished by the added,'<paid 
personnel required to carry out most fed- 
erally supported educational programs. In 
other wqrds, we see networking as a way * 
of reducing per capita costs - as a means 
of achieving'^reater cost effectiveness. 

* In applying networking to individual 
projects, there are a number of precondi- 
tions thaflnave to be imposed: ' , 

M) The setting foreach project must 
be on 4t neutral" ground If the network 
is concerned with developing a magnet 
school, neither the school administration, 
nor a college which may be responsible 
for developing programs, nor industry 
which is helping with equipment, train- * 
ing knowhow and internships oughtvtoO . 
serve as the nerve center of the network. 
A-separate office, with an ability tb.keep 
doors open to all, is the appropriate base 
for housing the coordinator and for 
administering the network. 
*" 2) In . order to articulate fully the reality 
that the environments within which educa- 
tional networks operate are total environ- 
mend (i.e., theytavplve all aspects of in- ' 
dividual development - cognitive, social, 
psychological, health, physical - and 
therefore all community agencies that are 
, concerned with these issues), requiring 
educational impact statements from each 

* * project could/orce its initiators to think 
through the consequences and to appreci- 

. ate its ramifications as a system. Within a 
network context, the preparing of an im- 
pact statement could lead to formative 
planning - for not only woyld people, be 
forced to think Ihrough the impact of an 
action systemically,. they would also col* 

* labqr^t'e in shaping the project to respond v 
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• to the breadth of need and interest repre* , 
anted in the group. We see such statements 
as predictive <tevices,Jbut'more important, 

. we sen them as statements of the process 
by°which mutually supported develop- 
ment can occur. 

3) Networks are voluntary organiza- - 
tions. Networks can't be given from on 
high, they have to be developed. The Strug* 
. gle ^ identifying and using resources is, 
participation at its best, the emergence of 
the voluntary system balancing off the J 
greed of the individual and the tyranny 
of .the organization. * • . 

, 4) A locally rooted project is best - 
equipped tp develop multiparty networks, 
networks which combine diads (profe* 
sional/hy pe^rsons.helpers/ITielpees^eK 

. deriy/youngsters) in such a way that they 
become integrative and synergistic. Multi- 
party networks, matching strengths in re* 

. lationship to needs, are networks in which 
producer-consumer relations are not fix$d. 
Instead, as the network begins to.bring 
out diversity of needs, the 'client/consumer 
may well shift roles in becoming the sup- 
plier. TTius, the teacher becomes aware of 
needs that can be supplied out of the com- 
munity as a whole through the resource* , 

. exchange bank - the social worker, the' 
nurse, the local Little League coadu More- 
over, using the operating group concept* 
the school counsellor g6U to rely upon > 

• the school nurse, a teacher, a student, or 
^foreman m nearby industry. 

. 5)Part of the strength of network * 
meWers Ires in the organizational base 
with which they are connected. Often 
individuals are invited, to join the network 
because oft their roles within agencies, 
'institutions^ committees, and clubs, it is ; 
important that the connection between 
the individual and his/her pr^anizatj[onal 
base be clearlyvand opanly .expressed so 0 

, thatrthe resource exc^ngS can be broa<£ * 
ened through contact with tfie organiza- * 

- tions. •„ ' - ; : 7r;f ^ * - * m 

A . There are many s fpf ogfams now organized 
to fa<^UteHAe"coMng togeth& of people 

/ connected wuh a different drgartizatiQjw * 
for the purposes off information exchange; * 
.and training . • Most of these programs ' 
need to find ways of translating individual § 

. exchanges into agency exchanges. • * . \ . - 

: 6} A inajprobjective of looking at net* 
works aS process is to tncoiiirige individTUaf 
;\ , expression^ielf- and njutual help. If we ; 



, can generalize, it is that networks operate 
on the assumption the world isnot divided 
'injo.two: the given and the takers, Instead, 
all both give and take. This means that 
there are no rigid special classes. At one 
level, all persons have jn common both 
their strengths and their weaknesses. At 
another level, all persons are unique and 
networking helps to bring out this unique- 
ness. 

7) Finally, networking demands and in- 

* deed produces an open system. This has , 
significant programmatic implications. A 
project with finite objectives that must be ■ 
rigidly met, is a project which is by defini* 
tion sel&Umi ting, a project which cannot ' 
take advantage of the resources exchange; 
whose pathways cannot be precisely fop- 
cast ih advance. Thus, in addition to pro- 
ject education impact statements, which 
would make their forecasts upon presertt 
needs assessments, federal educational 
policy should encourage its projects to 
strike out in the direction of the unex- 
pected, t 

This recommendation has implications 
for evaluation. We currently evaluate the 

* success of federally supported projects by « 
the way in which they have succeeded in # 

* achieving initially stated objectives, thus 
x leaving little room for individual! and social 

growth In process. But an evaluation that ' 
does not test success by analyzing unex-, 
pected directions and pathways is pot a , 
complete evaluation* - ' 

Here, then, the reference is to directional 
change within a project. Just as we would 
require that a- portion of all project sup* 
port be set aside for building networking, 
so we would require that each project 
build in the consequences of networking. 
Call this the Ten Per Cent Development 
Factor. This is a factor that would be unal- 
- located at tlfe outset of t a project,. Oncthird 
to halfway through the^Ufe~df4he ( project, 
, the developmentftctor^ouldjfiave'to be^ 
■ implemented as a new direction hope-' 
fully as a higher level of activity that will 
propel the remainder of'the project along* 

.* Networking can be used to describe • 

* thfe* obvious r exploitaticBa ofecontoctsUo V 
characterize a system of physicaltflows; 
to articulate an abstract model of an open 
system; or to engineer a process of human 

^ interaction. It is this latter which we seek 
to promote & practical policy for govern- - 
mefit to implement 



* * 
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THE USB OP ETHNOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUES 
. IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH*, 



Summary of Key ideas - 

V ' 

This article provides clarification on the use of anthropological tech- 
niques in educational and psychological research. • This kind bf research 
is. called qualitative, phenomenological or ethnographic. It is important 
to 'clarify its rationale and its data collection processes. 

The .Rationale 

The; rationale- underlying this methodology is^ based on two sets^Sf hypo- 
theses about human behavior: (a) the .naturalistic-ecological hypothesis , 
and (b) the qualitative-phenomenological hypothesis. These\two, accepted 
together, provide a strong rationale fdr participant observation research. 

• - r ,'• 

The Naturalistic-Ecological Perspective^ I 

1. Study psychological events in natural settings 

2T. Settings generate regularities tnat^ transcend differences among 
individuals * 

; - ■ * . . 1 . t , ... % 

3. Forces generated both By the physical arrangements of the settings 

w . ^nd by. internalized notions in people f s ftinds about whatsis ejected , 
and allowed has significant influence oh behavior 

i s „ * * * * 

4. The context for research exerts a great influence on behavior of 
participants. The. interview, the* questionnaire, the laboratory 
influence behavior ' ' . . ' 

• . . ♦ t • .. . '\ - . 

ff. Under the c6nditioris of naturalistic observation, the behavior 
, • Studied is. subject to the influence pf the natural setting rather 
than the' specialized influences 6f research settings . 

Quaiitative-Phenomenolocricai Hypothesis • 7' ' '"" : 

1. Human behavior cannot be understood, without understanding the frame-, 
action*^" Wl>i ch^the ^j^ts- interpret tiieir thoughts , feeUngs^ahd 

ac ons, .. Jy :{ ; », *. -.. ... ■ 

2. This approach abandons traditional deductive^processes such as a priori 
hypothesis formation. - . 



3^ The customary deductive activities of framing hypotheses and defining 
categories a priori before undertaking the study, "and'ofl: analyzing 
prespecified* frameworks, are seen as inappropriate/ 

V .4. An effort is made to standardise the interpretations that observers 
(any observer) attributes to'defta perceived by their senses. % 

5. A coding scheme and a framework for interpreting observed behaVior 
v can»be developed and^cmmunicated so that anyone who has learned the 
scheme, with training, and practice, will interpret the behaviprs in 
. r approximately the same way. 



— 



6. The researcher must ^develop a dynamic pension between the subjective' 
role of participant and the role bf^fcbserver so that s/he is neither 
one entirely. The fesearcher uses the tension between participant 
data and observer analysis to constantly refine his/Tier theory. 
Formal theory should enter only after the researcher has become 

- convinced of its relevance. ^ ■ - 

7. The anthropological tradition calls for the skill "of suspending 
perceptions* The researcher studies prior research and* 'theory as 
much as the traditional* researcher, but s/he their purposely suspends 
this knowledge jontil his/her experience with the research setting 
suggests its reaetfahce.. ■ , 

8. The participant observer systematically works to be aware of the 
meanings of events -> There are critical aspects of human behavior 
to understand; _The qualitative researcher learns some of these ' 

. ■ perspectives by hearing" participants egress them in the flow of 
events. The researcher must ask, the paa fticipa nts questions and • 
become acquainted .with actor-relevant categories that are rarely 
.expressed. These etre^cal^ed perspectives or- meanings, of which 
participants ate not conscious. 

" * - . • 

r J Research Process 

The underlying principle guiding ethnographic research is the assumption 
5 that individuals ha^e meaning structures that determine much of their 
behavior* The research seeks to discover what these meaning structures 
are, how they develpp and how they influence behavior*; in as comprehen- 
sive and objective a fashion as possible. ; , t : 

tfhe ethnographic process ^pan be presented as a series of issues: 

. . ' A ; \ ■ .,t. 

a) . entry and establishment of researcher role • 
'data collection procedures % 

c) 1 objectivity . . " • 

d) analysis o^data ^- » * , 

* '-.m - . 

Entry and Establishment of Role n " 



• 0 



Assumption: What people §ay and «clo is consciously and unconsciously 
•shaped by; the^social situation. > 



V 



2. The ethnographer must be sensitive* to, the way s/he efiters a setting 
'and must be careful in establishing a role' that facilitates the 

collection" of data. 

3. The researcher must decide how involved s/he will become. S/He must 
monitor how his/her entry is initiated officially and unofficially* 
S/H^ muat be concerned about the way his/her v activities influence the 
people in the way they react to and see him/her. . •; >/ 

1 . • ; A % 

4. The researcher tries not to be identified with any particular group 
' in the setting. . 

5. S/He monitors, the views participants have of hin\/ber throughout the 
study. S/He would note carefully the difference between what people 
say and do with each othfer in his/her presence And what they say and 

, » do when, alone with him/her. ^ k 4 V^* * * 

6. '"Participants must come to trust and value the observer , enough to -be 

willing to^share intimate thoughts with him/her and answer his/her 
endless questions. , „*• 



Data Collection 
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A J^y ^^^ergtanding e^ggra^hic_research ig a^^lizajiion^ofj^iat 
constitutes data and what the customary* methods of obtai^ng dt are . 
Basic to anthropological inquiry is th6 discovery of meaning structures 
of participants in whatever £orms.they are expressed.- Ohls "research is 
multimodal* All of the following are relevant data,? 

1. Form and content of verbal interaction between partiicigfcnts 

2. Form and content of verbal interaction .with the researcher 

3. Nonverbal behavior* 

4. . Patterns' of actions and nonactions- % 

' < * '.**'*•*<*'■ ' 

5. Traces , archival records, artifacts , documents • * - 

The researcher idust constantly make decisions about where to be, what kind 
of, data to collect rahd to whom to talk. - 4 -* 1 • ' * * 

. / : y ^ ■ . ' .* / r ' 

. a/ Must lea*n the formal and informal^psychic schedules ^and geo- 
graphies of the* participants ^ 

b. * .Mtist become aware of all the behavior settings in, the community 

- c. > Must keep his/her ear tuned as tf> where and when significant 
. .events, are likely to- decur v 

Must develop sailing' procedures? that reflect the research goa4§ 
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e. -Must make calculated decisions about what? kin4 of dkta to collect 

. - and whether or not s/he should engage in active field interviewing** 

* # * 

f. Must decide whom to talk to, based on his/her awareness of various^ ' 
persons' roles and the personal matrix through 3 which persons filter" 
information ' 

The ethnographic researcher links together the information s/he gathers 

by various methods- in a way that isHiearly impossible jfrith other approaches < 

For instance, s/he compares the following: °' 

a) What a subject says in response to a question; b) what s/he 



says to other people; c). what s/he says jln various situations; 
d) what s/he says at various times; e) what x s /he actually does; \ 
f) various nonverbal signals about the matter; ajid g)' what those 
^ ^ ■ who are significant to the person feel, say and do about the matter. 

The participant observer cultivates, an empathetic understanding with .the * 
^participants and shares the daiiy li^e of participants, systematically 
"wpirking at t understanding their feelings and reactions r 
r " 

Objectivity * 9 

..^JEfc^welJ-^ research uses a technique of DISCIPLINED • 

subjectivity that is* as thorough and intrinsically objective as are ether 
kimis of research. 



factsSc 



.1) Human actions have more meaning than just the concrete factiKof who, 
what, where and when that an .outsider can observe. 

- . • ' - • .-i v * ^ 

2) The researcher uses the described techniques to be in tduch with a 
* s wide range of participant experience. • • 

3) ^ .S/He makes sure his/her sampling is representative. - 

4) S/He interprets the data in terms of -the situations wher£ they were ' 
gathered. : # 

5) The resfctrcher must learn to systematically empathise with the ' i 
participants in order to understand hidden or unexpressed meanings. *- 

6) • S/He must synthesize the^ various experiences of participants. -to 

bonjprehend subleties of their actions, thoughts and feelings. 

. v ' . 

The techniques of ^empathy and nonstandardized observation * aria not 
used in an impressionistic manner. 



.8) jg psearcher never abandons him/herself to the participants' 

perspectives. : 

, 9) The reseaircher^must con^imin.y^ monitor and test his/her reactions. 

10) S/He attempts to view actions from the perspective of the outsider-? * 



. . ..... 

11. ■ S/He avoids getting caught in any one outl6ok l>y systematically seeking 
• to understand actions from the different* perspectives of various 

groups of participants.' „■•'.- 

12. S/He maintains the, tension between insider and outsider and between 
groups of insiders. \* ~ . • 



Analysis of Data* 



.Some ethnographic research is. very similar to' traditional research in its 
deductive ush and development n?f theory. Other kinds of ethnographic * 
research*, however/ are much more inductee.. 

• ^> 

1. The anthroplogist seeks to understand the meanings of the participants, 
avoids having hi^/her interpretations prematurely overstructured by 
theory or previous research. - * 

2. S/He is more ready than other kinds of. researchers to accept the . * - 
possible uniqueness of the yariousj settings, gxoqfe, organisations, 
etc. 



3. S/He must be thoroughly acquainted with related f es^rch and- theory 
so as to use it^j|neyer helpful to explain events. . 



J. Participant observation includes a constant necessity for testing 
theory against real data. ' 

Another way participant observers . refirie and, test their theories is 
-through the search for negative.. evidenced Because s/he knows the 
setting, s/he realizes that the situation is likely to' provide 
discordant information. S/He enters. to confront this possibly' ' 
. negative evidence, probes to find why the theory cannot account for 
what is observed, and- gradually develops his/her theory. 

It makes sense td think of participant observation as a series of studies 
that follow each other' daily and build on each other in a cybernetic ™ 
fashion. " ' * 

\ \ - " ^ 

** <■ » 

' ik '. y ' , . • 

\ \ • ' ' • 
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Laboratory m 710 S.W. Second Avenue • Portland. Oregon 97204 • Telephone (503) 248-6800 

September 5, 1980 * . , 

MEMORANDUM f 4 , * . 

• ^0: Dissemination Process Seminar Participants 

O,. ' ■ " 
FROM: Joe Pascarelli 

■ — » 

r 

HE*: , San Francisco Hotel Information 



» We're delighted that you'll be able to join us at our Seminar oh 
Collaboration. m * * 

s . . . 

To assist you with your decision making regarding hotels in 

San Francisco, we have gathered the following information: 

1. A list of hotels/motels— -with prices—which* are convenient * 
s * to the Ft.. Mason Conference Center. 

2_. A reserved ijlock of rooms "at the (Quality inn; 2775 Van Ness 
Ayenue. The rate for tHfese ?6oms is $40.00 single, $48.00 
'double'. This £lock"wiil be held -until September 29. DSS is f 
going to use the Quality Inn as an informal \conference 
'headquarters. The Toll Free Reservation phone number is 
300-228-5153.. This motel is 3 blocks from Ft.* Mason Center. 

. ■ • ' x ■ • • 

3,9 A map of San Francisco which* will enable you po make accommo- 
dation choices in other areas of the city. \ . ' < 

: Jf you've already registered as a Seminar participant v you'll be 
receiving /'within .the next ten days, a Pre-S emijiar r wbrkpacket which 
• yillfc include a detailed agenda, some recommended readings, and an 
6 interviewing £ prm , to use as you gather ^information on collaborative 
^>in your own area. *" y m * 1 

If -lyou haven't yet registered and -are planning to , we urge you to do ■ 
so as. soon as possible. Upon registration, then -» you'll .receive the Pre- 
. Seminar Workp*acket ; . - • * .</ 

- — - * * ' . * < + * 

We are excited about working with you at, .the Ft. Mason Conference Center! 



RkMiofwl 

CWlflrBUUfrBf 

Laboratory 




710 S.W. Second Avenue • Portland* Oregon 97204 • Telephone (503) 248-6800 



October 10, 1980 



Dear Seminar participant: > ; 1 , 

»» ** * ° * 

We certainly are looking' forward to working wi£h jrou at the Seminar. The 
interest around collaboration and collaborative! appears to be incr,easiilg 
day by day! We're certain that the tqpic, the agenda, the design and, 
especially, the participants and presenters attending wiil result in a 
highly stimulating, informative , and 'challenging 2% days* Furthermore, 
San Francisco is not the worst place to play after work* * 



Here are some atf^wers based on some questions you haven't asked but we, 

in our final planning stage, have a aeed to provide: 

* .* r • * * • 

1. Registration * We will conduct registration for two hours* on Montfay 
evening between the hours of 7:00 to 9:00 at the Fort: Mason Center 
lobby. Linda Grupp" and I will be- there to, v greet Jthose*of yfcu who wish 
to .register at that time/ *. ' " 

- ■ , : ■ -V/ . • „ . ; 

Registration will also occur on Tuesday morning between 7:30 a.m. and 
9:00 a.m. We are scheduled to begin th£ Seminar formally at 9:00 am . 



2 r . Lunch . " tye'ye scheduled longer than the^ usual, Imch to^riods 'on" Tuesday* 
. ..and Wednesday • The* Center is located at a fiVe^^nujce N walk from . . 
Ghlrardelli Square where there at^ many ^tring places. 

3'. Dinner . Hfe'll have a IJLst of some interesting res^aiipants in the area 
*fQr those 'of ydu who want to explqpre, * " ; n - * 

A\ We 'invite ypu to dress informally. The Ifort Mason Center is an 
environment conducive to productive work* in «a' relaxed setting.' 

3. The Fort Masdh Cejit^r offers activities .iri-tfas arts, humanities, 
recreation; education and .ecology* , Activities occur . continuous ly-?- 
day and night. Calendar s of schediiled ^vents will bfe available to 
you* ' . - - * , m ' \ - , 

- ' s • / t * i , r , . 9 - • * 

6. We're renting a small\aruite at the Quality Inn oft^yan'^e'ss. /This "is 
available as a comfort stop to those of you who; arB. commuting. 



'To Seminar Participants, October 10 r 1980'— Page Two 



We've had some -last-minute changes in the list of Consultants and 
C&liaborators.' We're very pleased 4:o present this final list to you: 



William Paisley 
Professor 

Stanford University 
. Palo Alto/ 

.«• * ■ . 

- CarolinVGillfn > 
^Sy Commissioner, ^Education 
. Region IX - 'San^Francisco 

x Nellie Harrison 

Coordinator ( : , 

, 'Urban Education Program • 
-* - \ CEMREL, ' Iijc. #t * 

Diane Lassman 
Director v 
EXCHANGE t . w / 

# University* of Minnesota * K 
Teacher Center s 

* Patrick Mart^p. 
Director 

dissemination Management Project 
' Council of Chief State Schcfol 
Officers 



Ertiest McDonald 
^Consultant % 
^nvirdnmental Education* 

if* S. Forest Service 

Sue McKibbin / , 

Associate Program Manager 
^ Educational Dissemination 

-Studies Program 
• Far West Laboratory * ; 

r 

Marlys Olson/ Director 
Child Abuse Prevention 

< and Treatment Program 
Tacbm$, Washington 

Anthony Vega,' Director 
Bilingual Education Service 
Center 
1 Los Angeles 7 

» » * 

Sheila Walker, Anthropologist 
University of California 
Berkeley \^ , 



Finally, we. urge you to bring along to the Seminat the infprmation in the 
Preieminar Work Packet," along with, the information you're gathered oif^he * 
'collaborative. We realize that the interviewing probably was time fconsuming, 
but we also assure you that it: will add "to the quality of /the Seminar. *. 



We will See you at San .Francisco \ 4 



Sincerely, 




Assistant' Director - 
Dissemination Field Services 



cc: Tom Olson, NWREL 

Ethel Simon-McWilliams, N ^WREL 



1 o 
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v WELCOME #o ou/l Seminar on, CoUaboJutUoh. w\ hope tha$. you. &kan.e uiUh u& 
the intefie&t, intention and, eAgeAne^£~Xo^puuue. the, t>tudy oi Collaboration. 

Tfea Sfcmina/i ^6 designed to equip> you with inioHmation 'about the phenomenon 

"«-<•'-. * . . ' * ' . - \ ' - 

. orf calUbonaUon, tp enable you to dvUve. mpUnation& a&.a fiuuU oi thu 

•^^e/Wkz£con awd-^o pn.o\)idi you utith'the ojpponJtxmity to make a jtefaonal . 

contfUbutidn to the ongoing developmental pvocui ^oL Collabonjati'on. ' '♦' 

ru - , .; \ . • ; ' - :■ • 

SminaA hill £omcctty Bugin atjloo o'dtbck Tuuday monyung^ We took 



04* 





>U6mina£ik)n Support Service, 



. v * 



*. 
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DISSEMINATION PROCESSES SEMINAR V4 ' 
/ocroiiER, 21-23, i960 --san francisco' : 

■ *' . * * * * 

' : ' " .' « v - - 

COLLABORATIONS a promising strategy '.for improving 

EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 4ft; 



flONDAY - October 20 
7:00 to.$:00 pm 




REGISTRATION at the 



.fort mason center lobby. 



TUESDAY - October 21. WELCOME and .INTRODUCTIONS 

• . t . 

9:00 am • 




JOE PASCARELLI-/. dissemination support^ 
* SERVICE *; ■> • •"■ . f 

CAROLINE GJLLIN,. COMMISSIONER OF 
- 'EDUCATION - 'REGION IX ' 

ROBERT RATH/ EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NWREL 



. 9:,4i5 am 
10:00VAm 



BREAK 



WORK SESSION I 



■ Si 



ACTION RESEARCHIG ROUPS! SHARING DATA 
COLLECTED AHk^EXPERI E.NCES> CLARIFY- . 
' I NG THE I SSUBlAND THE PROBLEMS; < 
' IDENTIFYING COMMONALITIESS DIFFERENCES/ 



J 



UNIQUENESS OF COLLABOR AT IVES 



12:00 noon 
. 2:00 pm- 



i 2:30 PM 



LUNCH . . . . - y-\ 

* * 

PRESENTATION: collaboration and 

, • DISSEMINATION:. • 



WltlllAM-PAISLEY 

V BREAK. 



rid- , 



TUESDAY "". October 21 (co^NUEb); 



2:45 pm 



3:45 pm 



.5:00 pm 



WORK SESSION II • 

•ACTION RESEARCH GROUPS { CONNECTING 
KNOWLEDGE PRESENTED WITH ISSUES • 
: IDENTIFIEDj RAISING THE QUESTIONS, 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS ' • ' : ' 



WILLIAM PAISLEY / 

■a 

ADJOURN ' 




WEDNESDAY - october*22 ' . ■ ' ( 



' 9:00 .AM. 

! ?:45-!am 
10:00 AM 



•PRESENTATION: collaboration and. loosely 

-COUPLED 5 SYSTEMS 

6 . ^ - > 

SUE M C KIBBIN- ' ' ^ 

JOE PASCARELLI 

"BREAK - \ V. / 



WORK SESSION IIL 

V ACT I ON ^RESEARCH GROUPS: RESPONDING 
. , TO PRESENTATION AND. CONNECTING 
THE ISSUES OF COLLABORATION 



1 



v -■ 



11:15 AM- 



12)00 ifooT 
1:30 pm 



QUESTIONS and, ANSWERS 

: - sue mCkibbin . 
\ joe, pascarellt: 



iunch 

PRESENTATION: living systemst-studying 

; : i COLLABORATION 
;SHEILA WALKER " 



r 



v 

X 
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Wednesday > October 22. - . (continued) 



^A.v;,. 2:QCr-PM o / . WORK seSSlOfHV 



■ , • *' * ACTION RESEARCH GROUPS S EXPLORING 

h- . " '• "THE IMPLICATIONS OF APPLYING 

* . . ETHNOGRAPHIC APPROACHES TO 

; COLLABORATION ' 



3:00 pm . BREAK 

3:15jPM- : ; • QUESTIONS* and ANSWERS . ' 

SHEILA WALKER . 

4:00 pm ; . * PANEL:. ; seminar facilitators. * 

TIPS FROM ACTIVE : COLLABORATORS 

* ..-*•• ' • 

NELLIE* HARRISON . ' 
■ , DIANE, LASSMAN ' 

PATRICK MARTIN 
' ' * * ERNEST MCDONALD 

i~ --a * MARLYS OLSON . * - 

■V - - DENNEN REILLEY 

* . : .-'..\ . . ANTHONY, VEGA / 

5:00 pm < • . ADJOURN' 

THURSDAY - October 23 * ' * 
•9:00jAM ;; PANEL seminar facilitators 

?: * TIPS FROM ACTIVE COLLABORATORS (CONTINUED) 



9i15-am" . BREAK 



?;30 am- ~ - ? WORK SESSION V 1 > s * 



ACTION RESEARCH GROUPS: MAKING 
; CONNECTIONS* AND APPLICATIONS • 



: 11:30 m • ETHNOGRAPHIC REPORT 

• . • \ v* * m SHEILA WALKER 



12:00 noon . ADJOURN, 

***'*. " " ' " ? ***** , " . 



GO 




DISSEMINATION PROCESSES SEMINAR VI ' * : \ . 

' j * ' Jfprt Mason Center, San~Francisbo $ 

# : # October 21-23,' 1980 ** - x 

Purposes of the Seminar : v £ 

• To enable participants to enhance their .Understanding of issues *i 
related; to planning collaborative activities. * * t 



?r • To provide the opportunity for partricipants to make applications 
of, the knowledge gained at the Seminar for: ♦ 



p- enhancing tlieir involvement with existing activities 



— : initiating .contact and involvement with existing collab6f ative * 
efforts ' Of 

.developing new efforts for collaboration , • ' ^ ' r * 

• ~ To enable participant's to gain awareness, of ethnographic techniques * 
for understanding. the-*phenomenon ,of cojlaboratives /v 

Basic L Features of the Seminar Design : " / ' ' 

I ' * 

The, Resign of tie Seminar calls for an interj>lax between several- acrtion • ♦ 
reseaxi* groups and the presenters., . * ' ^ v ? 

The group will meet initially to share findings, identify commonalities 
and differences and begin the process of defining conditions and 
'circumstances which are most likely, to produce successful collaboration. 

During the .group, meetings, the presenter^ wi ll^visrfe ^groups and /listen, 
to* the discussions for the purpose of collecting data which will inform 
their presentations.- . , . ^ , 

In the general. meetings, everyone will listen to each presenter, paying > 
particular attention to the wgy in which the presenter's cafiihents rebate 
to the discussions in the action research groups: \* *' v 

^^speolaL^ 

approaches fbr understanding the phenpinendn of collaboration. A report < 
: of^an ^hnographer's findings about the' "culture" of the Seminar will be - 
,the final presentation just before the Semin&r adjourns; 

The wqrk in the action research groupsvwill be facilitated by persons who 
are themselves successful collaborators. ' 

/ - - - -* . • > , - , ( y 

* . , •« 11 • 

J " , ' ; ' * < ' ' 

%N I * * ' " - ' \ ** ' ' * , ' /-n 

rfany thante to Heijource and jReferral Service, System Support 
Setyice and Far West Laboratory's Educational Dissemination* 
\ ' Studies Program for^ their demonstrated support'. 



guideline' questions for facilitators 



After each presentation, the Action Research groups will 'meet for one 
to two hours of discussion. The purpose of these discussions is to 'enable 
participants; , " ■ \ * f * 

• To connect the., content of presentations with the data shared during 
Work Session I ' 

< • To identify a few crucial questions to ask the presenter following 
- ■ gjjoup meetings ' ; 

m 1 To identify specific action implications and meanings -for back home 
.use ' ' . * 

..We think $>u can influence the direction- agd the quality of tfte , 
discus^ipn ,by using three types of questions; 1) generic questions, 
2) probing questions 'and 3) questions that connect directly .with the' 
presentation. ».»*.• • N v 

<-r> ■• " - .. ■ - " \." . •; 

Example of Generic Questions ; x - % ~* a 1 • - * ' 

•' * ■ ■* " * v 

1. What is meant by collaboration? . * 

» *. * • *■ * 

« 2. What^cind of collaboration efforts exist? • \ * \ 

* ■ "* * * » ** 

• 3. What 'are the requirements for successful collaboration- to occur? 

• * > 

^•^fliat barriers Inhibit collaboration? < , 
5* What, incentives foster collaboration? * * * 



\ 5^ 



Examples of Probing Questions ;' * 

1* What demands do collaboratives place" on participating individuals 
?" • .and organizations? * ~ * ' 

2. , What, are ways to decrease the threat of collaboration on partici- 
pating organizations? * " , 

* • * 

' 3* "What are helpful criteria for selecting participants in a 
• « «' > collaborative? 



1 * • ' i v. 

14. Aresther # €t basics guidelines and ground rules for anticipating 
* 1 and dealing with issufe^of ^power /authority, competition, Conflict i 

• * 

5* 1 Afe there specific' slyLlls needed for the kinds of problem solving, 
decision making and negotiation required |pr successful collabora- 



tion?. 



Questions to Elicit , A; Resp&nse* . 1 * 

V ' ? " ' ' : ;•>'■.' ^ « 

ijo the . previous presentation • and to generate questions to* be 

, addressed, to the presenter . " °* ■ 

• . • v - ' 1 ' 

The facilitatorS/ill use his or hfci**own approach for* eliciting* 
; f^sponse*^^disciussion of presentations; 

' * Topic/ #1~ — « Collaboration and Dissemination ^ t 
Questions: 4 , /' 

/Topic #2 C&lJ.aborafii©n v and L&bsely Coupled 'Systems 

, * Questions: l(A . » , 0 

-i * * * " '» . ; ' * 

/ " ' ** ' " * * i ' . ' 

Topic #3 — Living Systems— Studying Collaboration t 

Questions: . ^ . 



Before each Action Research %roup meeting is over, be sure to check 
with ^ the group ctbout two or. three key questions* they would l,ike to rdise 



with the previous presenter (s) * We areLrequesting that you represent your 
group in raising the.^bestions during the Question and Answer session^ 
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FACILITATORS* '. GUIDE SHEET AND INSTRUCTIONS 



WORK SESSIOH I: Action Research Groups v 

The purpose of this first work session, is to establish <a £ ocus on ' 
collaboration by sharing findings, identifying comnranalities and differences, 
sharpening the issues and beginning to.^define conditions required for * 
successful collaboration. ° * 

We request that you capture the information shared by participants 
by using several newsprint sheets. The f following captions Should provide a 

it 

w^y for capturing- in . summary f orm or a synthesis of what people are ? 

" • * * / 

.reporting: • , 



i 




\ n 








■ .1* .. 

* '■" 

t ; 


Commonalities 


Qiffer&ices * 


Uniqueness, . 


Critical Issues 




. v * 


> 






* • 








> 


3 V 







^ ^ * .As a result of the preseminar*. assignment each participant should 'be • 
ready to sfrare something. 



^ There wxxx those who use^^ the questionnaire and are ready to 
report the result °df their survey, 

• 2- There will be those who will use the questionnaire^ an informal 
. guide- to 4 report wl^fe they know ^bout collaboratives ' ' 1 ■ 
' > . ' % " ' ... 

3. v Others will report their own personal experiences with 'collabora- 
tion. . - . . , 

0 i * 
A. 'Still others will contribute their own ideas. , 



6o ^ 



? % We think that the first work session should be very significant in" 

the following ways: * 

\ ' , */ " 

1. Helping people get Acquainted with eack other and with t:he 
facilitator- 

2. Setting a climate for constructive discussions 

* * " *** 

3. Building anticipation for the ideas and interactions in the 
^eminar 



S 



4. Laying the information groundwork for listening to presenters 
and exploring the issues 

\ In addition, we 1:hink the first work, session will enable the 

facilitator to get hold of basic information that can be used as followsr 

■ . I * • ' ' ; ■ 

• To share notes and newsprint data with Dissemination Support 
Service staff */ 1 

. To use as a checklist "for probing questions and stimulus in 

subsequent discussions ' , * 

• To provide feedback to the group ^in future sessions 

r • To. derive ideas and tips for the panel of facilitators oii 
Wednesday and Thursday . 
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\ DIRECTIONS FOR CONDUCTING WORK 'SESSION V 



\ 

\ 



x This is the last work session pf , the Action Research Groups* " 

In this session we.' would like to provide the participants with the 

i / \ opportunity -to integrate their learnings and findings. Attached you will 

•V. ' \ - ' : 1 s . . * 

find a copy of the .Integrative Model Work Sheet we would like you to use 

/' " ' . ■ ' ' - ' : ' * 

with- the c pa^:ioiipants. ' * 



i 



"/'V 



'-;>-V 



We are suggesting Che followingyprocedure: 

1« Ask participants to make connections and. prepare for -a 
discussion by individually filling, in the blank circles 
and<* squares on the work shefet. You may want to allow 
10 to 15 minutes to do that individual work* 



» . 2% Prepare newsprint in advance with a copy of the 

Integrative Model. Ask participants to share inforina- * t 
tion from fcheif work sheets. Record on newsprint key - 
phrases and facilitate, a discussion of v ,the .integrated * ' 



* ideas: 



A 
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, - ' • - DIRECTIONS FOR INTEGRATIVE MODEL WORK SHEET * 

MAKE CONNECTIONS AND PREPARE FOR A DISCUSSION 



1 v 



iteview , 



Select 



Identify 



Record 



) 



the l£st of ideas, theories and conqepts presents 
^urihg the Seminar 



\ 



those which yqu can and expect to connect to what you do 

• . :•• '■ '• . ■ . • 

the ways in which you will make the connections 




each item from .the list you have selected, on the work - 
sheet attached 



Select_OTie . of your "connections" for 1:he discussion - 



Discuss 



„ . M . » «u 

tfce way in which you plan t6 connect orie learniftq from 
this workshop 'to *rhat:~you do. Please elaborate on the,j| 
role you will take and the tasjcs you propose- ^' rS ~ ; \ 



■i- -H 
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INTEGRATIVE MODEL WORK SHEET . 

MODEL FOR MAKING CONNECTIONS- r 
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- What: 

: With 
Whom: 
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bfr William Paisley 
Department- of Ccwnwanication 
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Far West Laboratory- 
1855 Folsom Stfeet * 



?i>)c-;j' ' • < «. San Prandisbo California 
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Dr. Sheila Wal 



^ ' • AS RAH 



/ I • feerkeley; California 



School of Education • 
University of ^California 
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; * * , • • ; a 

► + COLLABORATION, AND DISSEMINATION — ■ William Paislefr * ' / 

, ^ — < = ^ v 

* • . t ' ' " • • • 

Dr. Paisley presented stimulating and # innovative w^ys to study collabdra- 

tion, and raised some issues concerning the relationship betweei^ the process of 

qollaboration and the world of dissemination. These 'provocative insights were 

based on: f » • : * 

♦ • 

^ • Some personal experiences with eduqatxon and social Service agencies # 

Consideration of functional dependency, 
t #\ Definition .of vWie process * 

• Understandings of Collaboration from two fferspectives : - structural * 

■ analysis and 'functional analysis 1 * • • '* 

• The flow of instrtnaqntal Shd -symbolic messages in collaborative * . 
• ^ , systems * J f ^ , 

• \ - > S£ , / t • 

^\ • ^Ways in which collaboration *dan suppprt: ttfe ; dif fusion of innovations \ 

i ■ V r v • 

\ Some key ideas; » ■ * * / • 

1 »- » . - • ' \ . 

' '* - • . • There are good and bad examples o$ collaboration. ^ 

-?< . , * » 

°, ' m \ ( ? ne of fc ^ e most "interesting .examples "is the shared-faith kind of * . > 
collaboration that frequently oqpurs [among' social service agencies. * *■ 

• A new term like collaboration (new to the. fieiaj generate^ tich 
; ' images of potentiality. * . . \ / / 

• • The challenge is to define collaboration in sucli a way tl&t people; - 
. o % , get : °excitect about the possibilities but , are not oversold ..td the-- i * ; , 

extent tha£ it becomes another fad. - * * 

***** « t . 

• Stakeholders in educational collaboratives need to analyze the 
• nature of .their functions. - To/what >extent ar^ actor*s in jpollabora- a 

tives c engaged in functional dependency? ^ - 

• v fit 4 \ ** 

\ # Functional analysis of . collaboration has to do with/ what f lows ^ \ ; 
^ - . between the agencies; ' structural analysis* explains how. the entities 
relate to each ot^iL\j^ * 1 

. , , • . 

Two kinds of 'problems exist in organizations:* recurring ones 'and 
r episodic (unan^cipated) ones. . Organizations solve these problems 
% ' 1x1 two ways— -using convergent solutions (mairttainfeg equilibrium) 
, f and divergent ones (qrea[ting novel or different responses) . ^ J 

f Recurring patterns provoke analyzincf an<J pacing beWiojrs; episodic 

;>< • patterns provoke troubleshooting responses. Can .this four-part ° 

, table be .useful in anticipating or understanding behaviot in ^ 1 
* • e .collaboratives? . M ; : .V . ' . 



v 
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Two kinds of messages are present in the communication flow of 
collaboratives. Inptruipental messages are mox^et cognitive in nature \ 
(e.g., resources, goals) ; sym&olic messages are more affective in 
nature (e.g., feelings, concerns,' feedback, reinforcement). Both 
should be further studied. * . * 



Collaboration can help. the diffusion of innovations by: 

— Enabling "multichannel" synergy 'to 'occur v 

» — * Making multiparts of organizations accessible to each otl^er 

Helping agencies engage ih reinvention (as contrasted with 
adoption) so that, .endorsement rather than dependency occurs 

— Providing skill learning 

' * J- Collaborating (Sodial learning is enhanced through role models 
rehear sal and J^tedback.) 



id^tedi 



The traditional moides have ackhbwledged an awareA^ss/compr^hension/ 
trial-rand-evaluation flow; whereas this never .perspective attends to 
s skill feedback and mastery. * .• 

« $he traditional method of establishing a cdllabbrative has been to 
% identify a function someone needed and."to sell it." A newer 
approach (especially 7 with rfespecf to. mandated collaboration) is to 
sign, 2or exapiple^a j^bnsortium agreement and then generate traffic. 

/ -> \ 

COLLABORATION AND LOOSELY COUPLED SYSTEMS — Sue McKibbin . . 

o 

Sue McKibbin synthesized some of Karl Weick's ideas ^ Social, Psychology - 
of Organising , Addison-Wesley, 1979) emphasizing his £hree-stage process as 
applied to the development of collaboratives. The flow acknowledges the 
'evolutionary process as fluid, dynamic and in constant change". The essence 
of the presentation encouraged participants to retain this -kind of attitude ■ 
as they assume roles in developing, collaboratives. ' K 

The variati<?n stage of thel schema is concerned with recognition of ,a 
"something new one wants to try." The selection stage has to do more with 

organizing or -"tinkering" with the parts, sharing ideas, creating trust and 

' . * * ' ' S - ' J 

stimulation anbng the actors. Finally, the retention stage acknowledges 

• ** 
institutionalization. McKibbin cautioned: 

1! Don f t become too rigid, too structured ifith the collaborative 
- *' too so&u <' * ^ 



2. . Be willing to tinker wit Ji the parts. (in contrast to engineer, with" 
r a deliberateNgoal, certainty of direction-, clarity of outcome).. 

3. Retrospective -sense-making enables one to articulate a goal after-, 
the- fact. (This does not deny planning but allows, the actors to 
participate in the ambiguity, constants considering new ways of 
functioning.) » > (M 



4; When we think of collaborates, let's think more like tinkerers 

/ tl^ft^iike engineers. We should permit ourselves to play around 
, 'c£k&atively 'with ideas. 



This new attitude can be threatening, risky, time-consuming, expensive, 
potentially disastrous, upsetting, uncomfortable. It can also be creative, 
energizing, growing, serving/ healing and ^becoming. Tinkering in large 
organizations is not easy; it takes commitment. 

Loo^-coupling, as an approach to collaboration, enables one to view 
the organization as comprised of independent subunits that have options of 
functioning. independently, of decoupling from the organization. This is in 
contrast to a tightly-coupled organization whose ^ubuhxts are interdependent. 

«* In the latter, there are tight interconnections among the subunits^ 
along with strong boundaries, surrounding s the organization to* buff er it from 
the environment. If a -threat* or potential change enters the organization 
and any qne of the subunits^ changesf the^whole system has to* adapt or^change 
due to the iaterconnectedftess. On the other hand, a loosely-Coupled system 
can, "permit" a suburiit to engage in creatively experimenting with outgide 
forces without impdsing forced changes on the total organization. Loosely- 
coupledspbunits f can Work separately^ in small groupings, or as one total 
organization. The loosely-coupled system (or Collaborative, in this case) ' 

has the advantage of exercising 'flexibility, choice and responsiveness in a 

' • \ ' • • • ; ' V " . . 4 , 

changing world. * - 



AN ETHNOGRAPHIC PERSPECTIVE TO COLLABORATION ~ Sheila Walker 



This presentation w identified the advantages and the appropriateness of 
using an ethnographic or anthropological perspective to understand the 
behaviors *of people involved'in collaksoratives* . Though difficult, participants 
were urged to view themselves and their behaviors' objectively — to step out 6f 
the immediate interactions and consider the ways in whigh an outsider Or non- 
native might view them* their language; theu^interactions, etc.. 

First, language was considered*. What meanings do terms like "living 

- • * • *> 

systems" connote in their basic etymological form? Are the co3,laboratives 
engaged in dynamic interactions? If so, what synertjjles exist? What happens 9 
when a collaborative becomes institutionalized? Does, this stable state then 
modify the life stag6? What meanings *do words like "organization 1 ' or 
"live organism" connote? When does an organization stop "developing" arid ' - 

- • " ' 1 : 

begin atrophying? 4 S 

- Cultural relativity (our tendency to assume that .ohe's way is the only 
corre6t and acceptable way <?f functioning) was o a second area discussed. When 

engaged in collaboration, it is necessary to share the unique world views of 

• „ * , , ' 

each organization* Not only should comm6nalities.be examined, but so must 
the differences in order to ensure understandings. Reality is arbitrary *nd \ 

negotiable; it is dangerous to enter into a collaboration without agreeing on* 

* * * * 

shared realities, as well as acknowledging differences. 

■ } * 

Participants were encouraged to view collaboratives as minicultures 

.with their unique social structure, myths and perhaps cultural areas* This 

: • . ., ■ v 

kind of wholistic view is more concerned with behavioral patterns, incidents 
and meanings. ^ * 

, Parallels were drawn between ethnography and the participants*^ studies 
of collaboratives* A "polyocular vision" or "triangulation" apprbaAi was 




recommended. That is, to understand collaboratives requires looking at 

them from many vantSge'^ppin^s or angles. * Interviewing actors, observing 

. " * 

behaviors, studying the data and identifying the 'denization! s Mythology 
are but a few tecfiifiqiies..^ * \ t * ■ 

Finally, ^kose engaged in collaboratives must ideri£ify^'each other's 

"categories" (ways ,of- v understandIng and labeling parts of V their world) ♦ 

• ^ <#* * . - . > 

_ * / » ^ 

It canJbe, assumed that various actors (indeed; entire b^gjapizations) * 

. • • •• .>• > 

define thrusts like "school improvement" quite differently from ea^h. other. 
t£o some it jnight mean more job opportunities; to others, increased equity; * 

and' still to others, improved reading scores. Therefore, if collaborators 

0 • * \ 

do 'not deal with' each other's meanings , collaboration is virtually .impossible 

to achieve. ^ ° 
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TIPS PROM /ACTIVE COLLABORATORS 



pips shared b^Seminar Facilitators 
rftf panel presentations 



Wedneaflky, October 22 , 1980 
Thur^aay, October 33, 1980 



Facilitators: 



Nellie Harrison 
Patrick. Martin 
Marlys Olson 
Dehnen jReilley 
Diane Lassman ■ 
^nthony Vega 
Ernest McDonald 



?- " a \i * . * 

if'' 



Nellie Harrison 
Coordinator 

Urban Education Program 

CEMREL, Inc. i 

Stv; Lojuis, Missouri" 



"i ; • 



1. Define "collaboration" to potential members. 

2. Belief that it is worthwhile — not opportunistic. 
• 3. Havfe accurate data base. 

4. Encourage information exchange. Be honest about constraints. 

5. Clarify expectations.^^. A 

' ♦ * * J ■ * ' *> 

6. Be a functional leader. ' 4 ■ 

7. Be responsive Jfco~the need 'for closure. " 

8. Be clear/realistic about who does what by when. 

9. Ensure equal access; recognize that availability may be unequal. 
Collaborative; Urban Education 'Network 



Patrick Martin 
Director • 
Dissemination Management Project: 
Council of Chief S^^e^School Officers 
Washington, t). C. 




— 3r. Members need to know what the manager can do? 

■v. - - <? 

2. Members need to depend oil accomplishments. - 

' 9 

* \ 

-3. Tap individual motivation, incentives and style. 

V « . . a . . * 

4. Maintain members 1 ., feelings of* control. 

; 5. Encourage -multilevel communist ran system. 

Collaborative : Texas Dissemination Coordination - 



C _ . '„ . , . j 



Marlys Olson, - -i 

Director, «^ * v * » 

Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Program 
Tacoma, Washington 

1. Examine own values (Why are you initiating?) . 

2. Know every resource and use it to the fullest. 

3^. Solicit suggestions from all participants ayid involve thenuin joint 
* planning. , . 

4. Provide time , to 'reflect on quality of effort. 

Col labor at ive : % Child Abuse Prevention Projects 



.De'nnen Reilley 



, 



.Director of Field Services 
' § v cbobl and Society Programs 
Educational Development, Inc. 
Newton, v Maine % % , - _ > 

X.- Share goals, values and hopes. 

2. Encourage participation and ownership. 

4 * 

3. Provide opportunity for sheared responsibility. r 
4-. Create* a climate conducive to* growth and development. 

5. Woric toward group maintenance and individual participation. 
'Maintain channels of communication. * 

9 

7. Involve^ all relevant people and organizations. 

8. Make provisions for flexibility (people come and go) . 

9. " Maintain a -realistic perspective (contributions will be different) 
io. Buiid for 7 the future. * v * : * 

;/.•/• v:' . : 

Collaborative ; Tri-State Parenting , v 



x Diane^Bssman 

birecl 




, Jhe EHHGE: 

' >Uni>ersxty -6f Minnesota, Teacher Center 
. Minneapolis Mitiriesdta , 



Ayo?id getting involved unless -individual goals match those* of the 
< brgsmization. \ ^ ■ * • * ■ * " , % ' 



r -v< .2 . Recqgnize -tfisks of failure 

( 3. provide supportive environment for staff involved, 
; 4, ' Recognize that much time and energy is required . v « 
Collaborative:- "The EXCHANGE, 

— — 1 — — — — — * f> * 

» S <,. • • . , , .- 

* Anthony J5£ega ^ . . ; * * 

Director * ¥ * ^ * # 

f Bilingual Education Service iCdhtor ) * * v 

California State University at Fullerton? ' - * 
Fulierton, California^" • . 

1. Deal with the issue£t turf. Who owns what? Who can 'do what for whom? 
■ "V • Define responsibilities, determine .structure, * set boundaries. 

- t' ' • ( ■ * 

2. Deal with issue pf communication and visibility (defined" as PR) letting ♦ 
* people know about Jhe importance of bilingual education*^ 



3, Deal with issue of application. 

/ IV • - / 

4. Be concerned with resource allocation. 
Collaborative ; Bilingual Education Projects 



- Ernest McDonald ' m 1 . 

Environmental Education Consultant ■ • *^ 

U..S. Forest Service - . 

' Portland, Oregon f ' * 



1. Provide an outlet for personal- gj^wth and development. * ' 

* i * - 

?. Encourage individual commitment. -4 

3. Use the .resources of Jthe hi^Jy' motivated and creative people. 

* - » ■ " * >. • ;r ' ' • * '\l • *- 

. 4. '* Capitalize .on mixture of t:ypes and styles among members. 

5. ^ Produce strong role 'identification (leaders, analyzers, doers/ followers) . 4 
, 6. Eliminate agendy duplication. * v c 

■ " " \ <v ■ * - ' " - 

> „ - Provide higher quality product. N ' r *v 

- —8. Product oriented, cbncrete, immediately applicable skills and techniques, 

•; ■ . ' . . • . •: ' ' 

?i Maintain loose organization, „ ^ ^ 

; 10* No outside funding required. / , 

H Collabbratiye: Inter&gehqy Workshop:, Environmental Education in # Resource . 



% The information that follows fas produced, by seven action Research groups 



during the work sessions' of -Seminar 



VI, Several weeks befor/ the S&ninar was 



inducted, each> participant ''was adked to gather informa tion. from perspns 



^ directing a collaborative or fro 
Diss a 



cfsons participating in a collaborative? 



agination Sjippor* Service provided .a questionnaire, to facilitate the 

V* - * * ' * * " * ' 

coilfection of information. During. the first work sessiorite of the>Seminar, 

parti^fjtots reported tKeir findings in their^Aspective groups. These reports 

about collaboraJEives were summarized and recorded under the follpwirig catego- 

. V * • ' ' *' . • V 

ries: Cpmmbifkl^ies, Differences , ynigu§?ies& and Critical issues., /This 

initial collection W infortoation about collaboration and collabSjratives served 

as a data' base fo^ c the ^|jib3eqCient!, discussions i*the..w©rk group; , and for 

' ■ c ' • V V- \-*' m ' ' ■ " * ■ 

interaction a^d-ex^aiigfe 'witi^* presenters ahd facilitators. ' Some o^the basic 
^considerations weafeJ What aire the conditions necessary for collaboration? 

; . . : /• \\ . V ■ " * *- v <-\- • % - 

5^What*are th$ themes aiuL patterns ifr collaboration &nd coll^boratives' tha£ ri^d ' 
further exploration and study? What are'^he applicatipris, that can be made i\6w * 
to various wqpk situations? The following reports from the action research - 

>• •* + \ * 

groups represent two. kinds of summary- products: 1)' the key findings about 

> ' • 9 ' 

commonalities, dif ferences v amd' uriiqueneps of 0 collatioratives, tod 2)f*a synthe- 



sis of £*ie kejr ideas and conclusions reached by each gsoug, with resp^Lt to 
£ey issues; kfey questions, for lurAerlstudy, guidelines for successful 
collaboration,-guidelines for self-apalysife, # et<?*.' ' ■ y C <' * 



;/ GOMJ^ALITIES 



^ ^DIFFERENCES >r 



UNIQUENESS 



CRITICAL ISSUES 



Commitment t to : 

^'-.' iBuilding a^^^.aborative 

Combining 4( 
\ -\ Complementing 




Entitlgjpent , authprity *. 
"support •„ . [: ^ 

Syipbipti^rielationships' % 
:among members i " * " * 

*&Xe^pewuds for ; 
^ciallabbiraLtiohs c ' ' " V** . 

Depoliticizingi ^ble-to 9 
'5^alvWlth"t^¥ politics* 
, :Of ^the nian^E&ent * % 



* Peafson? dependent \ 

, Recognitipn, of "serendipity 1 ?; 
as; a respurce/f actor jLp v f 
cbllaboratioh' \.j : *" v V v " •* ' 



Different sources of 
:fui*3£ng - , ^ • 

Some are -funded, others ■ < 
are note*- ^ * _ 

■ . -• • t ' - v ' 

Voluntary/A^a^iated 

- • » • •» . * 

^Various- level of partner- 
Shij*-- loc^l,; state, .region,;/ 

nation' . x * 

r„ . *' * 

Forma 1/in formal . . • » v * , 

duration*- from two weeks . . 
fto' seveir years , 



■A 

1 • 



•collaboration-' j 

5.vV' * : !V 



V 



• *. ■/■ 



J ■ 



*Wil}ihgness tjo/cooperate 
'with "adversaries,"'* 
/•coinpetitiftii" % ' \:- ' v# 

'Willingness to discuss * - 
* frankly issues of turf ~ ^ 

Rdcpgnition th*at .each' " 
/Jjarttier has something the, 
other "wants or heeds . 



^The Intent to\work ^ v 
tbgethei? -is as primary as 
the work ;to^ be 'efccomplished 

3?he meta-daf f erencea . among * 
agents agencies do not 
impact signff icaiitAy « the \ 
coiraboration / V ' ) ' 

Successful ^collaboration ^ 
increases ^is c&mpetltion „ 
^dimiziishei ' 1 • ; \ ' 

v. "dr/v- 

Can gain or lose 
credibility,; by J . " # <J / ( , 
^collaborating . " . * f /I 

'^lliioritorsV aire. - ■ . ^ 
risk takers " * 

. , ; . 

. ^Groupsf \ (divergent pr 
• convergent);; can cpJ.laborate 
[ for the pr^Lnaary^piirpo^e of* 
%enexjaiting % ideas f- . . 
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GROUP A: SUMMARY PRODUCT 



t ✓ 



Critical/Questions, * 



1. Is there a developmental pattern of stages^fqr^oliaboratrves similar 'td* 
that proposed for networks (elg.\ Parlour) ?t Is there a life cycle? 

. ' v , . . - ^ c " \ " " * 

2. " Is Inhere, a qpllaborativfc moment as' opposed to a continuing cbllaborative 
' mode (living* together vs. marriage)? What, are th^ values of each? 



3., Are theirs differences between collaboration afld cooperation? If there 
are what (is the .significance for the way the'collaborative functions? > 

4. Is there a role for a "Bhird Party" ^to-facilitate collaborative efforts? 
If so, what are "ingredients" of that supportive relationship? 

What leadership style and skills ard impdirtant in a" collaboyaj^ve 
>*? ' effort? 





•6. Are the fovqf strategies (resource sharing, problem solving, prograjn 
> development and' service delivery) interrelated and/or sequential in the 
life cycle- of a collaborative? . v 

•7, Wha^ v kind of orientatio^ and/or training* is requited to enable partici- 
pants in a collaborative to succeed in their Efforts?** \"' 0 » *^*\ 9 



v 



t 
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GROUP B: KEY FINDINGS 



\ 



- COMMONALITIES 



t>. % - % DIFEERENGE§; , , -i „Z,: : vv 



^UNIQUENESS 



x 



CRITICAL ISSUES 



/- Commoa clients - ■ 

Cojoroon g^ais • 

External ^guidelines 

v Independent funding 
and*re£ources 

V-V- v : : 

l^gotiation, of^goals, - 
Relationships, 
coptriiutiojis 

Acceptance of leadepsjiip' 
c|nd authority - . 

Negotiation- for. services 
with clients 

. '• 

- . " "9 

V ' • 

»- ' * " " * 



Duration « 

Levels of involvement 
^ of" actors* . » 

•Function 

Responsibility 

Expectations 

Definition 

Funding 

Power " • _V 



Agencies involved, 
^.g./ NDN? Teacher Corps. / 

Personalities » 

' L^adefship • \ 

Sustain ing/membership 

A state department and , 
school district joined, 
together to >rafk , Across v 
a statfe • 



\ t \ 



S 1 ' 
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Time requirements 

Timing* 

Voluntary 

Mandated ^ 

Interpersonal skills 

Turf/ego 

Loss of autonomy 

Distance * 

Personalities 

Lpadersh^p . 

Intent 

Life cycle 

Political climate 
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*f / i ' GROUP C: -.SUMMARY;. PWJJiUCT. . / l 

' - > - - ■ *• r 

••'-•• « - :* 4 . .( 

Questions for Further Research Into th e Phenomena of Cbllaboratives 

5 > . * " " ' — * ' ' ' ' * * ' " * ' ^ - ft ■ r . ' J ' ' ' * * 

% 1/ Can a "collaborative" be considered a subculture? v (What 'ardJ^L - 

identifying characteristics or attributes of subcultures.?) • Ifso, can t 
% ttie •identification/analysis of the degree to which 'these attributes 
. exist? in a particular situation.be used to strengthen '(troubl^shoot?) 
a collaborative' effort? * * . 

2. What factprs .^affect the life cycle of a collaborative? 

3* What are .some "of the more/less, effective commjanication modes' in loosely 
coupled vs. lightly-coupled organizational structures'?* o 

4* Can a collaborative system be successfully generated if all groups do 
./not agacee on "the need"3bfentral to, the proposed function of a collabbra 
tiv.d? . . * ' ' 

. ^ ,. : . ... - - . , ; • 

5. How^ioes the nature df\t]*e collaborative cliange if ft is mandated * A 
rather than voluntary? *(Gene*ated from the top down rather > than 0 frpm 
the bottom jip.), / What are tfife characteristics 'of coljaboratives 

9t generated from top levels of cooperating .organizations rather than 
* from, "the field"/ or other .levels? How wojild these characteristics * 
affect efforts .-to, design and. operational ize a collaboratiye tq perform 
fk particular function seen as needed from these different perspectives? 

6. Can a cooperative/collaborative system creatfed Jto serte.a particular 
need also serve another need which may evolve or ari» at a later point 

. in time? If so, what, kinds of modifications might o^iir? Is it 
: possible: tp plan for (build in), flexibility .for this purpose or sire 

collaborative 'systems so riee&-specific that they are tied- to a unique. 
* A Uife cycle? • ' - : 
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' " ^ GROUPyDH KEY I 


* * > 

\CNDINGS '.- - *. 




• 


; « • 


-VcOMllONALITIBS . 

i ' * ' » 1 


< DIFFERENCES 


UNIQUENESS 
« 


° ^ ^CR^TJPAL ISSUES # ' \ 




^ » » 

j *■ < 

-J 

* 

> 


•A* scared focug^- not 
\ necessarily a specific f> 
Static goal , * . * 

, Shared resources "and" 
flipping 1 • 

Barriers : » * 
* # * 

-Turf o\ o ' 

t - .Power 0 . 

* Middle 9i4n \. 

' ♦ Implicit* support of • 9 
— superiors . >: 

Voluntary participation, 
; not mandated • , ^ 


Crisis planning vs. 
»a group of people wiih 
the same interests ' ■ 

Life cycl.es° ' # i 

r 

Impetus 

• * 

Interests > a * 5 \;-> £ 7 
. 4 mm ; . ^ 
^ Traditional 

* ' rr 

Hontraditibnal 

.* . . • i • * 

•Interagency - \ t 
Private secjbor ^ « • 


A-. 

Mixtmre of actors 

Types of agencies f ' • 
*> fnvplved * 

# w 

» ' 

, *• ^* • . 
, * 6 *' - * 


How to handle the 
risk involved 
* 

Understanding • 
partner's needs and * % 
goal-s 

Keeping short-t&rm 
"priorities in balcuice ' 

Appropriate mechanism 
for problem solving 

, Motivation' t ^ • 

Payoffs ( , 


k * 

t 




Begins {witji in^ridu^.ls' * 


* Educational community > 

' i •' > 


. * ' v * " 


• 

• < ... • 
• • 

\ '. * 






,Mutua^ probletas t * > * 
Need .each other ^ # _ 


A m ^ ■ «■ 


, * - 


V 
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GROUP D: SUMMARY PRODUCT 



Necessary Conditions f6r Collaboration 



-VI „ 



• Some mutual benefits 



• Two or more persons from different organisational units 

. * ■ 

m Differentiated equalitarianism . * 

1- * . - • ' " 

• , A problem, solving mechanism 



Organization &nd- Context 




6. 




^1 J* Organization "freedoms and constraints 
for the- individual 



f 2 ~V Interorganizational freedoms and 
7^ constraints ' 

® tt Collabo rati ve behavior /noncollaBprat ive 




short -7*-' 
forjnal- 



voluntary-* 
prescribed - 

« 

operand i*~n 



DESCRIPTIVE DIMENSIONS 
-* * Continuums^ ; 

. -Time Duration* 

Structure — 

, Catalyst — — — 

■ : — : : *NormS — : - 



(codified behavior) 
.... - Modus—.- • 



long 

— informal 
mandatory 
- — *an&chy 



vaLvandi 



■v 



-COMMONALITIES 



DIFFERENCES 



UNIQUENESS 



CRITICAL ISSUES 



; CpOTnon g^als 
Effective communications 

* Visibility * ' . \ 

^Cooperation 4n spite of 
vested interests 

•Resource sTiaring 

Interdependence 

• *• * . . • . » ' " 

Flexible energy source^ * 



5,4 



Communications structure 

. Formal and informal 
collaboratives 

Roles and responsibilities 
• • <? 

Inter- and' \ . \ 

intraorganization ■ 

*>tyle of leadership ^ 

Criteria for success * 



Interdependence — "the sum 
is greater than its parts" 

Equality of control • 
among members , 

^Flexible ^Organizational 

structure* e • . * 

* » • 

Presence qt formal and » 
informal channels of 
communication (vertical/*, 
■lateral) s 

* t 

-Individual benefits 



* . * 
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U\ GRQUP E: SUMMARY PRODUCT * 



Key Ingredients in Successful Collaboration 

*' 4 
-1. Interdependent achievement of given task 

v ,2* . EAphasis on consensus rather than coercion 



3. Maximum use of available "resources and expertise/^ mutual respect, ^* 



.•*[■ 

! 



moral support 

4, Sharing — lateral and hierarchical 

k • 

5. Continuous redefinition % 

» « * 

"6,- Need or time, staff expertise, absence of evaluative pr^ss 
7, Fungtioifal — flexible* — strong ' , 
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GROUP P: KEY FINDINGS 



COMMONALITIES 



'Technical assistance in 
master plan development 
statewide 

<» 

Inservice ; training x 0 

Exchange and 
dissemination 

LEA cqnso;rtium: 

- .Coordinating 
• - Dissemination 

Inservice and pre service 



/ 1 



DIFFERENCES' 



New roles 



UNIQUENESS 



Cutting across 
traditional lines of 
demarcation 

' Face-to-face communication 

Indepth technical 
assitance to LEAs base<3 
on individual needs — 
state level 

Standardization of 
training programs 

Interaction between 
agencies that 
* traditionally have not 
interacted 



CRITICAL ISSUES 



Entitlement 
Turf 

Involvement 
LEA willingness 

-Norms 

Incentives 
« 

Dollar value of 
services 



Lack of communication 

Definition of role 
ihter/intra 



Governance 
Leadership 
Visibility; 
Application 
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GROUP 1 P: SUMMA^y/^PPODUCT 



Considerations for Successful Collaboration * 

' V' : ■ :. ■' '/ • 

1. Clarification of rationale for participation of all members 

■ . , ' ' * j. . # 

• Voluhtary vs. involuntary participation ' 

• : > ' - . • . * 

• - Perception of mutufel benefit ? ' 

M ' t / " ' ' ' * % 

2. . Clarfty of goals ipi * 

' /jii/ ? ? ■ « * 

^ Establishment of goals/'* 0 

- . , #/ Review process , • , **~ 



• Amenable to change •»/. 
3. Willingness to plan aftd org&iise collaborative 



Operating procedure. 



• • Incentives 



•• Turf 



h 
if 



■ -h 

Governance ' 



4. Organizational approva|/' « 



ft 

f- 



. f 
•••7" 



« * 




o * 
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GROUP G: KEY FINDINGS 



/ 



COMMONALITIES 1 



DIFFERENCE? 



UNIQUENESS 



CRITICAL ISSUES 



Exchange of. ^formation 

Joining together for - 
common purpose * 

Benefits: ' * 

- Pr6duct \ 
, - Servidfc 

- Process . 

Some type 'of effort by 

eac> participant": 

* ' * * 

- Time 

Money 1 
t People's power' 



Level of collaboration 
Degree of formality 
Voluntper activities 
Matndating activities 
Philosop*hy a ^ 
(Type of staffing^roles 
Process - , • 

Content 

i 

Temporary task forces 



Permanent work groups 



Spinoffs 



Iotra-focus of WWREL 

Develop collaborative - 
over time 

% Short-term pature within 
a Ikrger collaboratijje - 

Role examination for 
accomplishment - 

* * 

.No external funding 



r 



.V .100. 



-f 



4 

? 



Turfdom 



Establish right climate 
for collaborative 

Identify key elements 

Define responsibilities 
and priorities 

Different expectations 

How to buil'd into* 
funding retirements . 
opportunities and- 
f^gjfdfbili'ty for 
* Successful collabora- 
tions * 

/ • 
Establishing decision 

makin^«iruies stemming 

from heterogeneous 

peer groups 



Incentives 



<■ V 

> < 
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GROOP G: SUMMARY PRODUCT 



/ e 

profiling Collaboratives 



S#Lf -analyzing questions: >< -..../ ' 

1. To what extent are. the actors functionally dependent? • 

2.. To what^ extent are. we wdrking ort recurring or episodic problems? 

* * * „ 

3. Are we preferring convergent or divergent solution**? 
• *4. To what extent do we have an approp^iaty-^ix of work styles? 

5. ,Are, there, incentive structures to keep us going? 

6. To what extent do ye> have ^continuing mechanisms *for exchange of 
information? - % v m 



i. ' 



7. f To what extent are we clear about our purpose and to what extent - 
^ Ndo we re-examine our (purposes? ' - * 

8. To what extent aye roles of the various organizations differentiated? 



9. To what exteiit .can time be, allowed to test alternative strateoies 1 ? 

10. To what extent do- or can the participating- agencies operate tinder $ 
lc>osely~coupled system? v * • 

11. > Under which systems or combination of systems (loosely/tightly) mighi 

the collaboration iji question be most successful? 

■ « * * * ■ .*",,« 

12; Td^what , extent has^ collaboration, so" far, -tfeen a Corporate decision? 
' * « - ^ * 

]>3. Jit 'wh^t levels in each organisation fefcs decision and commitment to 

^ collaboration be*n made? * 

* • . -■: .< . . * '..v.". *)>..- - , - ; 

14\ What kinds w of organization.,linkcwea characterize the collaborative 

(e*gV^'' federate vs*. corporate)? . * * ' . ^ 

* • : ' ■ r - * . j # * ' ' . . 

15. At. what stage are we>in,ovr life cycle tvariation/seject ion/retention) ? 

16. What style ofr leadership is currently exhibited (charismatic,- * . v 
engineering, management)? ■ * / 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 



AWTHROPOLpGICAL PERSPECTIVE - 
ON INVESTIGATING THE CONSEQUENCES 
* : OF EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION - 



Cultures within Cultures 



"Sheila S. Walker 
University of California; Berkeley 



* - • • • ^ 



* - , ' * 

times an 
-pare wit) 
' pologjst. 

they 



^^^SS ^ Tdbkihg-at something as Jow on the exoticism-scale as 




CULTURES WITH! N 
CULTURES 

— — j — zr-v — ; < * s . 

Horace Miner's very astute article entitled, "Body Ritual Among the Nacirema" (1956), is 3 * 
prime example of the anthropologist's ability to describe a very familiar society in the same terms 
as he/she would any other exotic society, since exoticism or familiarity is basically a matter of 
perspective and style of description, Nacirema body rituals include payingdaity homage to a sacred 
shrine, a private one of which is located in each family dwelling. At this shrine the males of the 
society scrape the hair off their faces with sharpened bits of metal; the females paint their faces^ < 
several colors, and both s^<es put bundles r of pig hairs in their mouth in order to assure their sex 
appeal. Periodically the Wacirem^vi^t ^ie more sacred shrines of the holy mouth men who bore 
holos in their teeth with sharp pieces of metal and introduce unknown substances with magical 
powers into the holes. The Nacirema, who live between i\fltxico and Canada, have numerous other 
bizarre sounding customs. • « 

* 

. In recent years many anthropologists have begun to 'study ciose to home phenomena with the 
same perspectives they use on foreign societies, even making comparisons between the'two. In fact, 
in,jhe early days of American anthropology, one reason for studying smaller, unfamiliar societie#' 

. was to see how they dealt with certain social issues also facing Western societies to offer alternate* 
possibilities for the latter. With respect to education in the United States anthropologists have taken 
two basic approacbes^usiqg them alone or in .tandem. The first approach is to apply the kinds of. 

. theories and perspectives' gained from learning about socialization/education in other societies to • 
similar phenomena i^ the United* States, using understandings from the former to better see and ■ 
analyze the latter.. The other apprpach has been to actually do observational field research in edu- 
cational settings, treating the school as a smaH socio-culturat system containing the same kinds 
of institutions found ip thetarger community while at the same time being a very important insti- 
tution^ this larger society. This latter approach has proven very useful fortinderstanding aspects 
of school behavior not-accessible through standardized tests 0/ statistical survey methods, but only 
through direct observation and interaction with'the actors. While this research methocMs perfectly 
valid for the. analysis of traditional educational institutions, it seems especially appropriate to use 
such a still non-traditional research style to analyze.and evaluate the kinds of non-traditional edu- 
cational institutions represented by the myriad experiential education programs spread across 
this country. Since thess programs are, by definition, designed to accomplish different ends than 
the traditional educational system, an*d to pursue their goals through different techniques/one 
might reasonably expect the methods developed to evaluate the outcomes of traditional education 

^-to be mjladapted to Jhese alternative programs. 

, . It is appropriate at this juncture to ask. exactly what an anthropologist might do if requested 
to evaluate an experiential educational program. I will give-you an idea of what l.did when our poly- 
disciplinary team visited two experjential education programs in the Columbus, Ohio area selected 
for us by the staff of the National. Center for Research in Voqational Education. The purpose of V • 
the Visit to the two well-selected sites, as well as M subsequent opportunity to meet with people \ 
frcrn different types of experiential education programs from all over the country,. was to give us 
a common basis for suggesting new methods for evaluating such innovative program's from our 
respective disciplinary perspectives. The staff of the National Center told us very little'about the 
programs, wanting to ajlow us to discover them for ourselves.. They indicated, however, that they 
atad others involved with these alternative programs felt that they wore producing positive results, 
but that the traditional paper and pencil pretests and posttcsts used in educational evaluation had 
proven urfable to document tfiese results. 'Consequently, new methods were in order that were 
better adapted to understanding the outcomes and dynamics of these programs,. * 
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Anthropological 
• perspective 



* Short of going to an exotic place, this opportunity cW pass for an anthropologist s dream- 
the opportunity to go into an unknown subculture, quite ^familiar in./ts specifics even though 
/ part of a common larger culture, wjth the assignment to just "see, what's going on." Such an oppor- 
1 tunny to just observe the "native cu Iture" with neither any preliminary, seeking of date about it 

nor efforts to examine a theoretical question that it just might exemplify is rare in this era of tightly 
structured and even more tightly scrutinized research proposals JThus, I embarked upon this ad - 
"rZZZ 3 !?!!! 35 * Were 3 ^ t0 3 -T° te S ° Uth Sea ' lsl ^d as was reasonable, given that it 

• &n w!h?tp rn.?, f T h an V" U ? W 0 ? ?, f me ? odol °9y dravin on the two sites visited, which I will 
Si!S?5i r r 001 T d Blue 5° '^School, ,by saying tbat our visits toiheni were each made ' 
half a day Consequently any observations were of Qecessityincomplete and superficial as well 

i2 JSS? f CO T rable for l u hc fw ° Dr °9 rams - % "Rurally observed and were'told Ton about 
some aspects of eaeh program than of the other, the aspects focused upon in each Derhaos reflect 

' oarti "ZnZ!? Pb T ? more 3 m ' mfen ^ concern on ttpart of "p o 'm 

part.cpants as a result of recent events, or maybe a special interest on the part of the researcher 
The only way m wh ch the researcher can get a sense of enduring, as opposed to tempo^rv con- 

™ 22 wlT * th p r °^ m is - t0 s P end ™™ ^me observing regular pane nTn th 7oro 1 , 
^ gram and interacting with participants, H » 

h.1 tpIh b nn f n C ' ^ ? P !• ^j^P^^^ethodol^gical issue wlthVspect to using anthropoloqi- . 
cal techniques or evaluating educational programs. The ideal length of time for doing field research 
jn an exotic culture is eighteen months. The first six months are for gaining entree to the society 

LT„T 9 3 ^ ' an - V T the ,an9Ua9e ' 9etting a 9eneral idea ° f the social structure and generally 
settling in and leam.ng.the ropes. During the next twelve months the anthropologist can observe - . , 

\^« re and2p Y ^.° f 7 * t0 . r ° Utin ^ the <5fian9eS in aEtivity due t0 season ^ ' < 
x cnanges, and the special annual ceremonial events. » - * r . 

It would be a bit exaggerated to expect an evaluator to spend a full yearly Sycle observing 
T^T Ue T TV!" Sl u Ce mUCh ° f the aCtMty is very Miliar- ttfo^ne who has gone through ' 
' tooinnn Ho ' ? ^S* 6 t0 60 a Complete olographic analysis it might not be 
. too long. However, in order to hfee a.sense of what actually happens Hurincf the year to produce 
. wha ever outcomes are obtained, it would be ideal for him/her l0 -$tfnd perhaps the first and ' ' 
art two weeks of the year observing student behavior in. both their in-school and on-the-job set- 

SSn'™ J m ? 9 T k StU i entS ' ,acu .» t V'- and work supervisors, in order to get a sense of the 
changes the program has made in the students. In addition to focusing on outcomes the researcher 

ttentTrS V'^T ^ ,n ^ e midd,e bf the year observing the program 
reXh K ? Cd u t0 96t 3 SenSe ° f t the reguIar fu '^tioning of its various components. The . 
researcher Should also be present at significant events. For example the weekly town meetings in 
( which all members of White Collar School dtscuss and propose new activities changes "etc i! their 
-programs clearly an important event for Understanding schookdynatnics. r ' 

trv trfoir b f gin T 3 t0 '? ablC t0 think 0f evafl,a 'ting these programs, -an anthropologist would 
' • 2 1 n° f ■ u 0a u d a " understand in9 of the program as a whole as possible focusing on hesame ' 
- elements on which one would focus in any society-the social structure the cXrahvalues the 

°" 8 t begin by using the kinds of unctf^S^„^£^ 
. archaeologists who cannot interact with members of the societies they study so thek must trv tn 
understand them by observing the physical setting^ the crural S&he p^Sl seSngs 
^ of the two programs observed immediately hinted at fund^entAfie^ XZog^ 

- ■ . 41 -. ' 

" . . ^ . 'MS . ' . . 

EEJC . . — «. ■ 



CULTURES WJTHJM 
CULTURES ' « . ' --\" 



Both programs are high school programs involving in-sdrao^cademic training plus an out- 
of^ehool work experience (usual hut not "absolutely required inWhite Collar SchooJ),as pan of f 
the normal school, program. White Collar School is located in a visibly affluenrsuburb of Columbus. 
There are tree lined l«treets f> large, attractive houses and well-tended lawns. White Collar 'School is an- 
-alternative program that is pmi of the traditional high school in the town. It is located a distance 
from the traditional school house that'immediately, suggests the adjective "funky," Upon* 
entering the building one is struc|< with a sense of relaxed disorder that suggests a creative, do your 
own thing typq environment. Walls are painted odd colors and one sees remnants from artistic proj- 
ect^ Stuflents sdem to move around the building freely. The rooms seem- to be multi-functional, 
and a very large rob m. with a stage appears to be not only a performance area but also the locus of 
small and large grou^meetings, ■ / - 

Jheje are large, bri§htly colored posters'on the wal)s,-pafticularly in tl>e friendly and informal 
administrative office, with sayings such as "Following the Crowd Can Lead Nowhere/' "Behold 
the Turtle Who Makes Progress Only When He Sticks His Neck Out"-The fact that these particular 
posters were selected suggests a certain cultural orientation with an emphasis on "individualism* and 
personal risk-taking and responsibility. Other posters with whatinight be interpreted as an ego- 
supporting theme said '^FcKn'ow You Is' to Love You" and "Today Many Beautiful Things Will 
Happen to You." " , - - ' 

v * • « 

• w ; \ .J - . ^ 

Blue Collar School is in a very different kjnd of suburb of Columbus in which small frame 
house^ seem randomly placed on mostlv^untentfed lots. The office of the-alternative program is down 
a long corridor in a wing of a very institutional looking red brick building, Although we did not see . 
the classrooms,;! would conjecture that they are the standard oblong eye-ease green rooms with 
desks in rows with which those of jjs who went lo public school before someone came up with the 
great idea of alternatives to them are # a!l top familiar- Jhe halls are em^tV of students. Film can- 
nisters lying on a desk display .very inspirational titles* but a coordinator later says that they are 
entirely inapprppriate to the program since they present unrealistic role models, like the Kennedys, 
to children of welfare and unemployment compensation'parents. The regular students are in class; 
those in^the alternative program are on their jobs'. Thus the physical settings in which the two - 
programs are located and visible cultynl artifacts already suggest tp thtf anthropologist programs 
witfi different world views that will be peopled and structured very differently, 
\ ' " ' ' * - ° 

Haying unobtrusively gotten generaTimpressions^f the soiiro^physical ecological niche in 
which the program is situated, the anthropologist then seeks to know more about the formal struc- 
ture and cultural valuers of this mini/society: who are the students and why are they.there, when and 
why and by whom was the school founded, what is the composition and hierarchy o faculty and 
staf r, what is the nature and schedule of curricular and extra-curricular events, what is the relation* 
ship between the alternative progranrj and the regular school program, what is the school com- 
rnunity's^self-image, what do administj^tors, faculty and students like/not like about the program? , 

Some of these answers may be gotten through reading the formal documents of the .institutions 
and very importantly through talking to people in different roles. Inspection of written records 
and both formal and informal interviewing are essential components of an anthropological ap- 
proach, supplementing the researcher's observations of behavior. Written statements of purpose 
give a vision of the philosophical ideals as well as,the ideal structure, functioning and intern. Other 
written statements, sucFTas student publications, posted* schedules and announcements, forms to'bfe 
filled in, and memoranda can orqvjde an idea of the actual workings of the mechanism. Memoranda 
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carrbe particularly useful in giving a sense of what actually goes on, significant or repeated events,' 
day to day concerns, and often elements of the program or aspects of behavior that might be^im- '* 
p/oved. Any kinds of assessment reports of student performance done by faculty members«or work < 
coordinates won rd provide very useful data, if accessible to' the researcher-evaluator, as would be\ • 

I any writteh comments by students concerning their work placements. For example, in White Collar 
- School the students draw up contracts 'with .their faculty -advisors indicating'the* courses they will • 
take, and describing their work experience. These contracts arcsigrfed by ihe 'student, his/he)- , 

■ faculty advisor and his/her parents. who are thus also involved in the process. Posted notices rpflect 
,the fact that students may suggestnew courses by posting descriptions to ascertain- the degree oj * 
interest in their idea. In addition, administration, faculty and stu'dents at White Collar School have" 
collaborated in writing up aself-eyalUati'dn. It is a perceptive document that points up both posi- ' 
ttve.and negative elements.pf the t program as viewed from the different perspectives of the pactici- * 
pants. It reviews the goals of the various categories^ participants', aW the changes'in the.se, goals as 
the program evolved and faced day to day realities as well as the processes set up to implement them and 
the changes that were made or should be made in tnese processes for a more satisfactory program. 

, » „ <a> 

The documentation to which, we were exposed at Blue Collar School consisted of a very-detailed 
program description setting-out th'e goals, rationales and specific objective's of the program. This docu- 
ment would provide the researcher with a very clear outline of the, program. While such a document *" 
( could guide'the researcher-evaluator in examining the process of the program and the intended out- 
comes, it-should not limit his/her sphere jof observation and inquiry, since ac,tual proce^and outcomes . 
often differ from the intended. Even if they coincide, however, it is important/to ascertain the process 
through which the intended outcomes are implemented in order to evaluate effectiveness. In addition, 
.surely the intended outcomes do not eychaust the effect^ that participation in theprogram hason-the* 
students, and these unplanned outcomes should also be noted in an evaluation ' * ' 

i * / ' ' . ' 

The essence of the anthropological method is its multi-faceted approach, manifest in'the ' " 
tendency to;look at.the same issue from different perspectives and to gather information via dif r 
ferent modes. Thus, in addition to the relatively unobtrusive methods mentioned earfier of pure 
observation 6f the setting and of cufturaJ artifacts and of reading documents, observation of social • 
interaction both formal interviewing and more informal talking with people, as well as just hanging 
around ana getting the feel of life in;he society are major elements of am anthropological approach ' * 
^ {n looking at the externalities of these programsihe researcher 'begins. to draw certain inferences * 
_ Reading printe d^g^mentsrdrom posters to program descriptions-adds further data that may sup-' 

port initial,impressions or lead theresearcher to develop new impressions. Participant-observation 
%m research, because the researcher is constantly surrounded by the data out of which- his/her - - 
^ hypotheses grow, involves a constant process of hypothesis development and'modjfication'as the 
researcher learns more and more and re-evaluates previous^more partial, understandings. The re- 
searcher's" goal is ideally to (earn to understand the society, as its members understand it and to be- 
at 'e to describe it in a way recognizable to them, even if his/her interpretation \f certain aspects of ' ' 
it differs from that of some members because of di fferences in perspective. Consequently talking . * 
With the members of the society is the single activity that consumes most of antlJropoloqi'sts're ' " . 
search time. * * " * ■ 



In order to get a real sense of society it is important to understand' the roje structure and to 
try to talk to people in deferent roles to understand how people, in different Statuses experience ' 
and perceive their society. In the alternative prqgrams.visited the major role categories were ' 
faculty/admrmstrajors 7 the two roles-usually* overlapping, students, and work* experience coordina- 
. tors. To understand the programs well, it is essential to talk to as many people as-possible in each'' 
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category, and to talk with them whence members of the other categories are present as well a< in 
conjunct.on w.th members of other categories, It is easy to understand that students might nol'be 
totally candid in express.ng any non-positive feelings they may have about aerogram in the ■ 
^ • presence of the person or people who judge them. ■ 

- in ■ 2'! Collar Sch°ol we had the opportunity to talk with students alone, in small groups and 
h JT • 9 rou P. wlt V he u ch,ef administrator of the.prbgram. On the basis of these conversations 
orf mr f JlSS5 0n i "l? com . munit V of attitu *s betwee P students and faculty/administra- ' 
^ d °l ln d u SCU u S,ng Wha = t Was good - and b ^ ab6ut thc alternative school, their 
' Inri if 9 t ,- her§ ' What - theV h «S h ° ped t0 get out of * wh ' at the V were getting out of it, 
• and What if anything, was m.ss.ng an3 why. One student even tdok me to visit his work site a tele- 

E2 T l^^i Wh ° Ch0S - e t0 ta,k abbut the program were those who though very 
• 9 f u nd Wh ° feIt - that >X had had a ver V ben i f ' ci a l e * fect on '™ny aspects of their lives It 
T^r™^ en L n T S T\ f ° r 3 sense of ba,ance ' * have talked with ^dents who did not like \ 
^SmSSZS^T? ""I? P,a r ed , t0 ° r had retuVned t0 the "actional school." so / 
Slf h ? . 9 °°u d t( ? t3,k t0 faculty memb(?rs a,one < i nd to ta "< to parents about the ' 
differences being ,n the alternativaschool had made for their children. However although the con- 
had rim? 6 bnef ; h and 3 resea ? hcr can h ardly expect people to tel. all In an takW enSuniT 
had the impression that, g.van the ambience of freedom and candor reigning in White Collar School ' 
. the people I talked with did give me an honest picture of the program. ' 

toil, J." B '" e . C ° llar School students were out on theirWk assignment when we arrived so we first 
talked witfc. j faculty member who then accompanied us to dne work site to talk with a student 
ferlUT * *?* hiS W u° rk ? x P ericrice supervisor, who had been working with the program 

for years and expounded on its benefits for the students,frbm his perspective. We went to a second 
work site and talked wit* two students in the comoany of the 'faculty member and the 1 k super- 
v sor a rather stilted s tuation. The.tudents mainlfexpressed their pleasure about'the benefits " 
of the program ,n brief responses to direct questions and the faculty member and work supervisor 
assured us of the great benefits of the program for these two model students " su P emsor 

• Although this was an expedient* way,.given the structure of the program, to allow members 
ot our -team to encounter program participants of all categoVies and to see the students in their work 
s. «, the immediate anthropological reaction to su^ch a scenario tends to be the impression tStST 
V kEl£ 9 Sf m9 P , reSented With an id6al ima9e ° f the subcli, t ure J" q^tion ZZ t see the 

SJ £dtZ 9>St WantS " t0 kn ° W h °u th > daV - t0 - daV re * nV/ cor ^onds to "this idea 
picture and becomes even more curious to observe the functioning of the in-schodl oart of the nro 
gram and to talk to the members of each role status, especially the students, separ tely. °n talking 
.with the members of the ihree role categories together I Had the impression ha the scr p : o the 
conye«at,on fallowed the program description very well. It is quite possible that thlsTprlcLt 
the case since theprogram is very highly structured with very specific objectives Perhaps the real 
•meamng of our encounter was thatj,e program is function ingexactly as intended 



<t* JslTSf' W ^ BT ° rT10t ^ e ideal and ^a real correspond exactly or not, it would be in\ 

o b ooodt 56 ^ th ; h pr0 T ^ V W , hicfi eff0rtS t0 3rri 'V e at the goals ara "implemented M woJw 
a oo be good to talk with students who would like to leave or hava-left'the oroaram hemi Jnf th»;, 

ScS? h h ,n , c r, rast to the candid and very verbai S^zs^iZouZ^ 1 

P«h5 « I 0 ? StUd ! ntS a PP- eare d more reserves and lessXVcomment at length about it " 
Perhaps more elaborated responses would be possible in a less stilted setting, and perhaps a 
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reseercher mus, realise «h« if he/she. - JKSSSdfSSS^ £* S/n^Sr ' - 
for reasons of receptivities of common personal interests, he/she mayta VeSTbv theTthS 4,i, ; ' 
^ ing of represents «e interests of that category and reacted to according^ V * " aS *»* • 

' ulu S 'l 9 f °' mal and informal interview material as data it is, of course necessaiv to tfv • ' ' 
we.gh the meaning and veracity of people's statements/Certain guidSa^fuNn «&, 
deavor The researcher will often find that if he/she talks to S^taSK^^t of the* • 

srss e st r^sr 1 responses that Lre ^.nps:^ • 

t ch t^fh ' or bef ; avfor that are not readi,y <^«^^^whJiSS5^ ' 
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' future* Tim ave bec °me aware of the </ai.io a t, • u , potfcntia ln'gh schoo dropouts 

• covered as a SSfwh» I* Wemet wl * ^presentativB • ThU. * Scho °' ex " e ' i ' e "- 
«^^5*S2*5K. "T °» <* *. program* SS2j52,T^" ^ ' V«a 

- through vrKGri^fj™* a ''™^ «udent» from schoo s in t!^ 10 Work in a 
stations; as business ex e Sp 5 P ? professi °nal career fhev m" hi £ 8reaS t0 di ' scover ' 

-* " H ' • 
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■ poability of having many career onion to 3iS™L u °I allow youn S P*»* Who have the 
best, thus allovyino them I bestacTS SS^EST *■» ^ ^ Whteh «- "Shorn 

make the ** j2^^ « most present 

linguistic feature may provide a Key £ e X> t S ^L -1 * e more striki »9 and suggest t aS 

rea!.natureaf their ( effectfori the *U(W|S 
' grams Sounds |f ^ y ^ ^ en* n It aHy t h language ^the students use abLt thelW" 
> had they acquired the same Jerminologies th^oh S P - '7 h W3S C ' early not the «*. Nor 

appears, on .thesis of what is admittedlv nowh P r P a n S p S ° C,at, ° n u ° r cultural d ^sion. Rather ) " 

he.styles,structuresand methods o he wriSS^"" eXhaUSt '' Ve investi **°n. that aUhough 
' •Xm f t rent Socioecon omic milieus wd^d^Sff Verydiffereot «" conformity with 

n.t ally the similarity of the ^giia^u^Z^onBZ^^^ Va,UfiS * re similar. 

the. argon of their program goals or the fcrcon n l\i u °^° r ,f tl?e stud< fts have just learned 

• for investigation is tKus whether tf»e stuSs haJ e Lc . ^ C ° mmunit V well. The import^tue 

• use.m talking about the effects o th ^"jj ^ Q n S 63 ^ d u aPPr °^ iate " scwndi ^^y wo ds to " 

system as its members would it is imoorSfrn ' ? ? '° " v to "nderstanda aocfccuEl 
- tssuea. ideally as the result ofo^SSSS^,^?' *? S,U<tents ' W«W«ive1 on "hese , 
; nnents of significant others quaHfiec SZS! m,S ^""r^ln^ with the com- 
■25Sr P f" ,r0m the inning oftth pTSrm °nTh th V« <ardw 's observitiohs of this" ' 

• MS '^L^f the .P ro 9rams. an obvteus^S evaJultWn emn-'' t'™ ™ erin S 

' efforts, are concerned w„„' 
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theiact that this method allows th&researcher-evaluator to ascertain wfych elements in the program 
aretpvticularly functional in promoting positive change, which may be dysfu/btional, and which ' 
may have littfe or no impact; Jhis aspect of this process-oriented approach V evaluation is par- 
ticularly important if the pupose of the evaluation is not only to judgfc the program but also v to • 
x provide feedback for improving its continued functioning, and perhaps i suggesting a.model tabe ' 
implicated in qth§r programs. Such data on thp dynamics of the program cannorbe gotten at 
'through the pTetest-posttest evaluation style* that is orienjed toward measuring outcomes rather 
thantheproceSsesJsading^to these outcomes, the anthrppologfcal approach allows b&th for the 
evaluating of outcomes, and for the understanding of the process. By its focus onltKe actual/ as 
opposed to the ideal, sjructure'and functioning of the program, this method allows tfte researcher 
to assess wftat-actually happened, whpt factors, events, structures, and values in .the program 
actually macte a difference, and perhaps which ones were lacking what might make a difference.* Is 
it the tact of actually working in the real world, for'pay or not, of feeling like an adult, or is it the 
more individualized attention, encouragement, and instruction received by students in most of the 
programs/is it the "relevant" nature of the academic content of the program, or is it the relation- 
ship 'fcjkeen the*structure of fhe program and the social context \n which it is located that ma^es , 
the ^jp rence ^Such^nswers are crucial {o the evaluation of such a program,- and can best be 
tfojterrat by using a research method involving the various components of an anthropological 
approach. . • 
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EXPERIENTIAL 
EDUCATOR— 
/CONCEPTUALIZER 



.5^ * •J^ 9 ^P ,ikest ' i eidea^ftheamhroporogical 

method- It ,s extremely useful to doriceptualizers as 
• a . me ™ d of ^tt'ng-inside a program for a feeling of 
, the thickness of it, the dynamics that often do not 
. appear in tables\o.f data and conventional evaluation 
designs. Triangulation of interview data is a useful 
technique because it will. usually yield a discrepancy 
i analysis of- what- people intended to happen, what 
However, this is often nedative ™h th 0 «^ V • ' '* ha PP enln 9r and what is really going on 
*hese dangers is Smend d The ahema P ° f a, ' V dangerou - s - ^'deration oV 
W'One person's rigidi^anothe^ e * ptorl ? 9 are imerestin 9 to con-. 

. chaotic messing-around to another ^iX£!S!!Z2P Pe ™ ns ex P ,orati °n presents 
work for upward mobility late through ^lte?n?^uf K ^ he,p ,ay tne 9™nd- 



EXPERIENTIAL 
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h™, ! *% ascfnatm 9 field. The basic strategy of 
. how to obHrve without bias as anthropologists do 
.s one that would be very difficult to implement. 
There are many examples of individuals who have 

In?tJ° ,r T P v m u em th, ' S Str ^ e 9V in the * P^grams 
and they have had a difficult. time. However, our 
.group thought .t would be a good way to see what 
■ Znei u^T* throu 9 hout a P^ram, to increase 

Practitioners cdtild use these strategies for inteSevLj ^^^"l ° f 6Very ° ne lnvo,ved -- 
dents: The tools of anthropology esoecia Iv oZt\Z T V , '"'u " 9 them t0 both staff a "d 4*u- 
a lot of our stents, at U^T<^S^SSS^^Z^ rt* Pr ° 9rams are tryln9 10 teach 
mation on this type of measurement eXpenent,al ,earn,n 9- The 9roup would like more infor- 
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CONCEPTUALIZER 
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' The thinkers abput evaluation fo'und this a very 

/exciting alternative. It seems the'kinds of questions 
this approach answers are those that people ask when 

, they are'thinking, about addptinga model program and 
. that evaluators often haVe difficulty answering. How- 
.ever, jt will not get through JDRP. This seems tofe* 
the btggest single problem at the moment, although 
there does seem to be a trend fn the direction of 

- accepting these kinds of results. It is very hard to'write* ■ 

, a fundable design using such methods. Also, there is a danger in jumping into this too quickly be- 
cause at present, personnel with the skills to do it property may not/exist. 

. ..The group had major problems along the moral-ethical line. Often.iients who are trying.to 
work on evaluation designs are told, do not ask the question unless you are willing to hear fie 
answer A potential exists here for finding, things that should be recorded, but that might pose 
difficulties., For example, if a discrepancy between the organizational chart and- the true lines of. 
authority is reported, it is going to do some damage in the program. The group feels that before a 
study of this sort is done, some decision* would need to be made about what will be reported 
formally * informally. Th£ group would like to learn more about -this method. / 

"f * 1 ■ 
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The group spent some time discussing the myths 
of our culture and various subcultures, among which, 

• is the myth that. truth comes in numerical form &ith 

statistical treatment..Even|fo, some program staff, 
and members of boards of'education in fact make, . 

• their decisions-for the most part dn the feasis of 
^anecdotal descriptive evidence, sometimes in spite of . * 
the existence of numerical data to the contrary. Also 

, noted was a congruence between the kinds of ap- .- - « . 

proaches and data that you are descftbing in terms of anthropological methodology, and the source 
of programs in experientiateducation. Xhe educational settings of experiential education programs 
are rich miniature cultures, and it is appropriate to use anthropological aoproaches to figure-out 
what is going on. However, the-resources required to gather these types of data are .very substantial. 
' i • .,.#•«•'. • 

The group tends to think of observation as a process tool Jaut there is noreason why it can-~I 
not be used to assess outcomes as wel|. That is to say, if one is describing very carefully.what 

Jtfople are doing, over time data can be interpreted in the form of behavior changes that are taking 
place within a oroaram. " \ . < . J 
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; • colt^boration and coordination**- *' . 

» . « x a. 

« ^ J . „ ,.,_„ _„ # . _ _ . ^ _ „ . ^*>" , f _ . ' *, 

This set of materials consists of quotations and paraphrases considered 
relevant to collaboration and coordination" Thirty .documents were 
selected from^ literature pn: educational change,, managenent and organizat- 
ion* and social systems. Key statements f rom*the*se/jiocum^ts were— * 
noted. The resulting collection of quotations-was then analysed (using ' 
a phenomcmologtcal, approach) to determine emergent categorfcesv Within 
each category, st&tejwants were* clustered and sequenced, in prder to 
present ideas systematically. The. categories are: v - \*' 

• - : . .*-..-.--• -...V . .., v .■ v ••: • 

*\ • ' « , * * . ■ . $ 

*• Planning , . ' ■ * " "V -<:-"' 

.. . , • - / f * . 

: . . . * - - • " - ■ - • 

• ^ Commitment ■ . . „. n ' ' ' ' \\ 



■ • 



Characteristics of* Participating t)rganizatiojiis* 
-Power „aAd;InfJLuence • w : * - * — 



• ^ Interdependence 

-tasks— 5 — - V - 

« ^ J* ^ ' -* : / . » % „ < ^ 

- * * ■ ' r \ ; ' '/ 

• - Innovation / Q . * * °* 

Th^ information* is preseated in this form\±o allow reader^ to draw their 
own conciu^iOTs, ;tb Stimulate ideas ftor action, ancl'to indicate 
,the various perspectives . of the writers cit^d, 

m \ • '' . \ ' ~ • \m/ '\ ' * / v 

organization may be- a .complete company or agenc£, or may be a unit 
ot^divi'sioh^of a .company; Collaboration may occur as an interagency 
effort" 1>tv between* orgardzational units of a sihgle' agency . 



/. V % V * . Planning 

t • ■ ■ •* v *X ' * • " * ^ - 

The assumptions stimulating collaboration or coordination^ are that. 

shared resources and cooperatlye Efforts" wil^ produce a more fotceful 

impact* "especially vwheft participants lytfte a ..common interest in a 

significant, goal. , v „ ' 

, :> • v 't - (Rubin-, 1980) -V ^ * 

The* increased intensification -of needs for greater ^resources makes 1 ** 
such an alternative increasingly attractive. 

' * ' \ ■ ~/ * v . . . 4 "(^tter^'&,Hage, 1968) . - . 

^e time must -be r£.ght; thei^must be a real need and readiness to take 
action. * ^ * , * * m i ^ \. - 

(NWREL^ 1980) 

r - ■ " -v : - \. ♦ 

In initiating planning/negotiaMon for: collaboration r there must • , 
be* • • . ♦ 

• -S clear statement of intent *(Gr<>ss\& Mojkowskf, 1?77) ' 
carefijl planning ax*d organization (Rath & HafeansV ,1978) 7 ■ 
anticipation of barriers (Gross & Mojkowskfj 19 77) ■* " 

- establishment of Mutually *&c<jfeptable ground rates (Congreve, i969) 
identification of commoit grdup* interests (Rubin, 1980)* 

- goal congruence between the*i\ew coiiaboratiVe .organization' ' ~* 
-and the member co^onefats£or\^ 1980) y 

* % • ,« V ~ *f # ' ' , . 

In determining the atea* of Collaborative activity, participants should: 

- mutually develop the plan (Cpngreye^'*l9 t 69)\. - 00 .* 

- hifGerealis tic parameters * (Gifoss & iftojkowskiVjLS 77} % " w ^ 

- deal with real issues (Congreve , 19&9) \ K \ ,~ 

focus on a specific project (Rath ^ #£gfcns, 1978) x ; \ 
deteriine a narrow focus, with' few objectives' leading' to 
accomplishments that bring a&ouf cleat; improvements and Vhich 
prpvide products or services*jthat Would otherwise be unavailable 
• ' ... (Rubin, 1980) 

' * 't%t ; ">? 

In planniafc for implementation^ the^ collaborators should: 
*- make kims widely understood (Rubin ,y 1980) . 

• ensure' that more is not. promised thin can be delivered * - 
\ \r ^ v '•■(Thompson, 1980) 
develop activities- for , meaningful participation (Congreve, 1969) 

The basic approach of interactive $lanni'ng*ls to 'So^J^jLt happen." 
It is the design of a desirable futu^ and the inventi^b of ways to. 
bring it about. . . it* focuses on all ,thre6*.As^ect^ pf .an organisation r- 
the parts (but. not separately) -the* wholfe, aid thtf environment. 
Ins tead-of planning away from a current state .wef -atart * planning 
toward a desired state. ; . ^ ^ 

' - V '(Aokofjf^ 1977) ' , \ • 




plaining, • . 2 . * / " » | 



4 i> * • 

• .Planning should Jbe continuous or cyclical so that unanticipated 
, problems can be dealt with a#<they arise; and 1 improvements* or 

#fc modifications can be-made (an adaptive planning Approach)* 

* # t <Firestone, lfj7: HeathergT"" 

. et al. % 1977; Moore et al_ 

• -V i?77> 

Three' barriers to successful -planning are: (1) the short-terra. 
. perspective of school staff, (2) organizational weaHness of 
m school planners," and. (3) failure of the planning process to. 
culminate at a time when, decisions can be made, ^ 

.x * . ' (Goodwin, 1977). 

*" * 

• Planning for incremental implementation' reduces risks. 

•. (Goodwin,. 1977* fleathers* et al. 
'■ — \ 1977) " v 



Commitment 



0 i ^ — — - — — 

Organizations do not move flexibly tcr maximize efficiency, frut 
change slowly to minimize uncertainty* 

(Murphy, 1973) ♦ 1 * 

♦ * * 

v -reduction of agency slack* executives tend n to be chary* otf^ 
any new involvement* carrying fringe rathep than primary benefits; 

(Rubin v .1980) 

Characteristics of successful collaboration include; * " 

- investment participants (Rath & Hagans, 1978) 

- commitment beyond individual tasks (Pasmore et al* , 1978) 

- commitm^t of .individuals to the task'at hand and understanding 
of its relation to the organizational mission (Crandall, 1977) 
commitment, to the collaborative organization (Pasmore e N t al. , 

- * 1978). 

- priority status- for the project (Gross & Mojkowski, 1977) 

L ^ .*.•<■' 

The organizational management and the* operational staff must'bfcth 
he persuaded tha,t collaboration is advantageous , so operating 
'conditions include: cadre' of highly committed people to contribute 
time and energy; sustained support of powerful individuals; steps » 
taken to establish credibility; motivation of active interest. 

(Rubin, 1980) V. 

- En cou r age cotnmi tm&at-iy : 

^r. c Establishing -an fn^fctel^uccess (Cpn^reve, 1969) 
*- giving voice to advo'cates In the organization supporting 
# collaboration (Ctandall, 197?)' • 

- organizing advdeady campaigns; publicizing , exemplary or 
innovative practices relating to *the alliance's goals, and- 

. working at achieving a positive 'image (Rutfln, 1980) _ . 

? ' #> f 

The organization should provide clear Rewards for individuals 
involved in. the collaborative effort/ - ' . ' 

* o ^TGross & Moj.kdwski, 1977? • 

' . .Rubin*,' 1980) - 

The-Rand study indicates that effective support r- Irora district 
staff and school principals "includes moral support illustrated - 
By : acceptance and approval of £he* project, reinforcement and 
enthusiast toward^ teachers putting classroom impraVtements^into 
practice, arid establishment of good working relationships* between > 
and among individuals and, groups involved in ^e project. Practical 
support is illustrated by*real commitment of "resources, provisions 
for training and on-going assistance; and classroom visits followed 
by constructive feedback.' ' ^ 

- * ' « \ (See Barman et al-, 1977) 
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Characteristics, of Participating ' 
^Organizations. 

Organizations rarely collaborate as total entities 

1 (Rubin, 1980) 



J. 



There is a greater- degree of complexity, i.e., more occupational 
diversity ^nil greater professionalism of staff in those organiza- 
tions with the most joint programs 

/ • (Aiken & Hage, 1$68) . 

Organizations planning to become involved* in collaborating need 
to have: an organizational role definition, flexibility, a focus' 
on external issues, and a level' of stability which entourages a 
freedom, to risk ♦ \ ' 

' (Gross & MbjkowsfejL, 1977 p , 
* - % Crandall, 1977) f . c 

Ixistaffing a collaborative project, the organization should 
assign individuals who:, ' — % 

- are competent, have strong negotiating skills, and 

, who are not already suffering role overload ' * 
* % * (Gross & Mojkowski, 1977> 

0 

- have a yetfervior of personal energy to sustain, progress 
during setbacks and conflicts, artd who have-a-wide-re^ 



pertolre of systematic problem-solving skills (Crandall, 1977) 

An organization with no surplus reserves avallatflfe- coul'd hardly 
afford joint programs . . • there must be some slack in the re- 
source base . . before, any cooperative^ venture is likely 
^ o ■ - "~ 4 ' (Aiken & Hage, 1968) > 

Fafture in collaboration is, -probable for organizations in which, 
standard operating procedures dominate, role changes are avoided,, 
and customary rituals govern . ' ■» . 

^ (Rubin, 1980) , 



/ 
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^ Power and .'inf luence 



- If ^we are to understand -organizations we-mus^understand the- nature— . 

*of power ancl Influence for* they* are' the means by whichfr-the people 
of the organization are (linked to its. purpose . . -Distinguish 
£etweer\ influence (an' active profcess)* and* the ability to influence, 
or power (a resource) \ * v * « ' * ~. , 

* • (Handy, 1978) . , - * 

Power is ^ function "of the dependence of one party *on another. * To the 

Extent tha£ power interferes with rautukl cooper at ioiL if stfould be re-* 

^fistfibutei „ m . * - , ^ : , • * * 

* ^ m t • (P^smore^etal.; 1278) *' 

. v ■ - <# 

^In today's large and complex organizations tlje^ effective performance 
of most managerial jobs require one to be skilled v at the acquisition . 
and use of power - 4 t% ^ 

' . (Kotter," 1977) 

- . ' * V , * 

Someone mist fake'the initiative *€o ensure that members are bjought 
,together,\jthat coifed, rel^tionships^are formed, that information 
is "exchange&>^and so forth '* . . Ttie 4 strong reader in this • instance -^V 
wilj behave as an idea broker ai\d consultant ratchet than a source V 
of firm and. fin^l decisions ^ ' ' , 

' ' ' / V^Louis & Sieber, 1979) 

The high autonomy, need -of professional educators interferes with 
effective ^ collaboration and innovation, as does the'rrelatively . 
high Level of independence in performing the work *~ 

' (Derr v , 197fr> 

Many groups will fight integration be.cause it may mean a loss of 
organizational autonomy and program visibility ' ?. * 

• * , • -(Kfeity, 1976) * 1 ; 

• - /. • f , - 

Suggestions that" they shate their sacred domains with other gtoups 
not, on ly* e voice noncobperation, but outright^omb^ativeness " 

1 ' 4 / (Rubin, 1980) - 

Realistic! administrators may insist on dealing with pefsons (frqjn 
^another agency) of their own rank * \. 

" (Litwak, 1970) 
' . * - ' ■ ^ 

Ive collaboration ds to occur ♦ • ♦ / * 

^ the organization needs* to be soci'o-educatioqal rathe\ than 
bureaucratic ; • x '(Trist, 1978) , 

competent and effective leadership is necessary (Rath & Hagaris, 
1978;/ Gross & Mojkowski* 1977) " ' ' ; 

the concept of con trpl* •should change from supervision tq_ r 
boundary maintenance N , ^Trist, 1978) * ■ 
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. power and inf luence • . • 2 . 4' 



• Coordination 16 inhibited when there is a lack of strong leadership, 
/ ' / and Whefi those .involved have insufficient*' authority to influence 

. decisions and actions ■ , \ , 

* . (Hath & Hagans, 1978) - 

• Collaboration* calls for -individuals and groups to share mutually in 
* the decision making process and to negotiate solutions to issues 

of*mutual concern . . # • 'J 

* , f * i 1 >, K . , ' ' (Rath > tfagans, 1978) 

• Decisions "should^be made- by consensus J Tiot xoercibh ^ " 7 7 

f ; ^Thompson/ 19S0) 

• Coercion and dominance are barriers to collaboration 
V \ \fe ' * (Trist; 1978 > 

l^-€L*-.:+ ; : 

>. Voluntary involvement shoyld be elicited when possible 

>--^; " ^" V J * (Rubins 1980) ^ 

s # ; Propositions for collaboration include: effective advisory groups 

are crucial; actions cannot be imp6sed from the^top^lJcwn; there 
f- must; be a recognition' that lofcal' needs are bjeing met* % 

; - / 4 < . 4 . . ' ^ - ' * ' (KWREL, X98ip) • 

• Jtoo characteristics^, for -collaborative projects are: governing * 
— — a ^ _ ^ ^structure ' has egalitarian controls;; clients served participate 

fer-'^"'' 4 -* tin, planning . .. ' - * * / ' «. ' - 

4' \ ;V 7 \\ V (Rubin, 1980) - 

• Failure to establish. operating procedures that ensure equal power 
*;and .participation will ^inhibit* collaboration' . f 

? . . : * A (Thompson, 1980) , 
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; ;fV • Characteristics of effective collaboration include: each party's 
V ; decision to become involved in the joint venture results from choice; 

v}/* all parties have an equal stake in activities, usually involving 

ts+ft' " t contributions- of -equal- -aaounts-of money, ^time and; effort; all have : • 
7s? ^ " » ' sexual stake in consequences (good or /ill) V 

* >^<t 7- ^VV; ^V /: "^"vT - <Ra?h^&'HagW, ' 1978) ' - - 



^!\;C^' : v ' • leadership* within action sets will be- { assumed by the most powerful 

or inf iuential organization, and the greater the concentration of 
^'>v^- j? : i? Jthe^hands Qf^one organization 1 ^ authorities y the easier the 

^ :r v - - (Ald?ich, ^L979) , ^ ^ t ^ 7 



# I nterdependence 

.When effective collaboration occurs, members act on the following 
assumptions: 

- participants share resources (Rubin, 1980) £ 

- each is dependent on other(s) for accomplishment of^work that 
* * each, alone coul^ not accomplish '(Rath & Hagans, 1978) 

--- there is a willingness to align own purposes with those of 
others, and to negotiate mutually acceptable compromises 

- (Trist, 1978) , 4 

there is a common understanding of roles .and responsibilities 
(Rath & Hagans, 1978) 

- mutual adaptations in a number of different areas vill become 
necessary (Aiken & Hage, 1968) ■ + 

t&ere are: 1) actiye working partner'ship^^png individuals 
and organisations/ 2) shared responsibility and authority for 
policy making; equal investment and benefit^for participants; 
A) common understanding of expectations, responsibilities and- 
constraints.; 5) interdependence in carrying out activities*. 
(Thompson, 19 80) } 

As implementation of the collaborative effort gets underway the 
following' may become apparent: 

- organizations* attempt to maximize their_gaAs \and_minimize_ 
their iosses /. . they want^Jto loss as little power jand^autonoray 

* as possible in^their exchange for other resources (Aiken b, 
: Hage, 1968) 



the key elements are equity and dependability: members experiences 
balanced outcomes in terms, of -reward for effort, depend on on^*^ ^ 
_ jmathiejLJt^^ the 
contract on a regular basis (Pasmore,et al. , 1978) N , 
political conflicts over interorganizational £nd intraorganization- 
al "turf 11 may devel'op (Rubin, 1980) 

leaders sacrifice a small amount of autonomy for g^fins in staff, 
- funds*, etc> (Aiken- & Hage, 19&8) 

cooperation * exchange. If e xchange .takes place and if agreements 
reached arp f perceived to be equitable, a cboperative system will 
develop .(Pasmore et al., 1978) - 
sctme, groups, may be unwillipg to "share in decision making (and the 
related responsibility) (Rath *&, Hagans , 1978) 

imbalance results iti t;he more dependable group demandin g greater 

rewards or offering less effort, than the reliable group (Pasmore 
• et al. , 1978) ' * » 



/ 
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Tasks 



• Collaboration requires work restructuring, continual task Te* 
; tiefinition\/^ v ' ; / . , ' 

, -4Pasmbre pt- al., 1978; 

,>.; J ... ' Hubin, 1980; frist, 1978) 

% m- A serious barrier' is the difficulty of coordination when tasks ate 
not clearly prescribed (and they cannot be in the early stages) 
- *\ • (Pasmore et al., 1978) 

. • Collaboration works most easily when ta°sks are straightforward 
' "-/'."- ' • (Cfandall, 1977) 

• Whet) collaboration is effective, * tbe^e is a common understanding of 
expectations of what each is x to do, including knowledge of* 
constraints under which each is working 

\ ' (Rath & Hagans, 1978) 

• There should bo careful sequencing of tasks and specific division- 
of labor 

^ < ' . . . • ^ # (Gross fc.Mojiowski,' 1977) 

- - • * \ * 

m Attempti^§^arSks that wi^l ^substantially reduce the independence or 
" visib^raty of any single organization will increase resistance by 
participants,, *• i - * " . 

• — -v (Trist,XL978Y v 



.Coordination efforts require concentration on the contributive 
nature of tasks, 

J * * • ' 1 (?asmbre et ai. v , 1978) 
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♦ Communication 

More highly differentiated organizations, which are characterized by 
decentralization and autonomy->betwaen departments, r§quire greater 
efforts and a larger number of formal mechanisms to achieve in- 
tegration I 

'^(Lawrence Lorsch, 1967) 

r v. 
The dispersed cliefit-centered organization appears to require an 
organizational structure that maximizes the flow of information betveen 
tfre various members rather than relying on rules and standard procedures 
: ^(Louis & Sieber, 1979) 

In[. collaborative efforts, communication should emptiasize information 
'sharing rather than direction giving and strive for *a network structure 
of control - ' - * 

(Pasmore et al/, 1978) 

It* would appear that it is more important Jot the <manag$r to get 
information quickly and efficiently than than to get it formally 

(Mintzberg, 1973) 

; Social networks are extremely important in the trcrt^smission of 
information » . • - * 

/ ' K p ; '(Louis, & Sieber, 1979) 

The support and influen(5e of peers might be of equal or greater 
importance than communication with a supervisor* 

^ (Lbuis & Sieber, 1979) 

Encouragement of lateral communication will reduce the burden on* 
supervisors and expand t^ie problem-solving resources available to 
the organization ; * * ^ 

I (Louis &. Sieber, 1979; 

^ > Pltsmore, et al., 1978) . 

' , ' * " ' v - • • X < / 

While informal communication is very impoi*iant, it is also essential 

to maintain -formal structures to* promote coll&gial ctegision making 

and exchange of information. Where there are few or no formal ^ 

structtfires that prdinote coliegial decision making and exchange of 

deformation,, the. informal structures will become; attenuated or 

weakened • ' m . * * 

, ' ^ (Louis & Sieber, 1979) 

A prerequisite of formal rationalization isvef fective communication, 
a condition that. cannot, be N taken for granted^in a.dispersld " 
organiza t ±6ri -* ! % 4 - - * </ • , 

: % ; . ; (Louis'. *& Sieber, 1979) 



communication. ♦ .2 



• Un<Jer circun£*T£ances of imperfect knowledge, some^ decisions Vill un- 
doubted!^ be irratiSJITSl * % \ • r 

(Aiken & Nage, 1968) 

+ * 

• When field staff do not communicate with senior' managers (for whatever 
reason) organizational intelligence and decision making may suffer 
seriously' 

(Louis & Sieber, 1979) 



\ 
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When coordination or interorganization collaboration is a new area- 
of activity, the research on implementation of innovation is relevant. 
A-syntheseS of .that research, in terms of the processes to be eniployed 
by those involved, results in three clusters of factors: general 
(which includes the dimensions of resources, focus ^pf change, planning, 
and support), communication, and training and a'ssis.tance. Barriers 
and facilitators- are identified in many studies" for each cluster of 
factors (see three related tabl^3). 

In planning apd implementing a new .effort, such as intergroup 
coordination, phases of activity are likely tq^loop, spiral, qr 
run. in support of another at the same time. These phases are: 

- IdentttEyyibodify constraints/opportunities ~N A 
* Mobilize support J 

- Engage in planning ^ , , I With provision for 
Provide training and assistance ' i » appropriate: 
Implement incrementably by topic, site, f communication part/icipa- 
population,* or organizational unit I tion motivation 

r Design and conduct: monitoring J **** v ; 

• 9% (Roberts, 1978) ' 

Evolutionary stages ota collaborative effort are: 

- formula tion) * determination of common interests, commitment, 

C leadership by "rf few ded.1 cat ed« people" 

- maturation y« issues of purpose are resolved, policies develop 

- permanence \ proven recore of success leads to high credibility 

*and long-term success 

, (Hubin, 1980) . 

* * « 

People generally iccept innovations more readily if they understand 
them, regard themjas relevant to their particular' situation, -and 
also help to plan/ them 

' r (Morrish* 1976) 
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Processes -? General # * 



31 



4 Resource coordination*, " * •* ' . 

Optimal use of, time, & other resources* 
, Resource commitment ' 
'Access *itr resources* ' ; . 

Flexible/coordinated .use of funds # , - 

* User needL focus* * \\ 
'School site focuk 

External/internal collaboration* * » . 
/ Reciprocal feedback* / ! 

Consistency of policy, commitment 1 * 

External/internal simulation* 

" Ongoing planning* ' f 

Goal consistency* « 
Meaningful goals defined* 
Operational objectives structured 
Planning capability 
"Agreement bx\ needs/problems* 
Requirement for; task-relevant decisions* 

> Mobilization of support* 

^ commitment, : approval . x - 

^ *r Problem, golying motivation* ^* * 
A - recognition of need* 

* * - coalitions, builjtr for # improvement 
<] use of .'administrative Influence* 

^community support* i 

* femoyjri^of regulatory obstacles 
- '"bottom-up"' input 



\ % r^'strong" litems * 



.Bafcriers^ 



Insufficient resources* 
Inefficient use of time** 
•Resource rationing 
Unavailable Resources* 
Lack* of guaranteed funds* 

Mandated change* 
District focus 



y 



f >x 



Conflicting external/internal interests* 
Change in 'external policies _ - 
—Inefficient /inflexible -external policies 
Poor external/internal communication* 



bort-ferm perspective 
Conceptual, confusion* ^ 
Goal ambiguity 

Confusing/oyeriy ambitious goals 
Lack of ^planning -capability* 
; Conflicting interests . 
Uncertainty " ' 



- opportunistic motivation,* 

- stability* 

- vulnerability*^—— 4 * " , 
—.inertia »1 

- ineffective community support* 
- ,,r t6p down" imposition* / 

- ■' -it \ 



(Roberts, 1978) 
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, Table 12 

Processes - Communication 



facilitators 


Barriers ' 


, -Participation by all^i^^lved* £ 


Cross-lev # el conflict* . r 


Use. of informal, networks 


Impact of rank & status ' % ^ 
• * * 


Interactive decision making* # 


1 * " Teachers, J sfck of knowledge, skill / 


j » • 
Perceived Influence in decisions* 


"A fc 

^ . . Teachers lack of influence* 


\ * ■* 
TasR-rel£*STrt decisions*^ 


< * 4 

* * t ' 


!, Face-to— face communication* 

* \ n 4 


\ 


1 Sense of ^belonging" - 




Role clar.ity* • / 




: Functional leadership - -~ — - 


L,' . ' " 


Democratic leadership 1 * 


. ;•. • . ./. N . .. 


> Use of task and maintenance skills* 

— 




Capability in conflict resolution 






f 



* f tetirohg" items 

> . . ■ * 



(Roberts, 1978) 
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J Table 13 * 

Processes - Training and Assistance 



V 



Use of syneYgy • 
f ^r** demonstration*. '/ 

experiential learnirtg*-^^— ~ - 
Zl;.r..P5y5Jhologic^.reihforceiMnt* , : * 
«♦ «~.£ac£-to-face Communication*- 

- .quality^ matterials/clear- information* 
; - cbncret'e- activitit$/a£sigrtments* 

feedback •pechaia^n^U . 
7 V reguJar/frequeVt # iii "school .meetings* 

- x crossrsc^ool; meetings * v • 
^ ^1fiKuliIJy r agreed -assessment measures* 

- ongoing* assessment* 



•Ifse of incentives : - '* 

- recognition for accomplishperit* 
"z -„ inservice credit* : ™7T^ 

perceived ^achievement^ ( \. ' 



/- opportunity for professional growth* 
_r increased responsibility* C~ J > m * 

'« ■: -^UpVajice ;fpr release" tipfe , £ . 



'. Barriers 



Role confusion* ^ < 
"~Role bverft>ad*<r# ' * ~ 
. Vulnerability* - \ 

X La&k of comprehension* 0 



• * Isolation* 

Early/threatening - evaluation 
Invisibility J 



— * 

-punishment; 

* a ■ 



Variability" "* 
Teachers' lacjif: of time ' 



strong" items ^ • - 



.•(Roberts, 1978) 
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Trist, .E. L. , Collaboration in work settings; "A personal perspective. 
Pasmore, W. A* > Sherwood, J. J. (eds.) Sociotechnical systems ; ^A source - 
book . La Jolla, fcalif.; University Associates, 1978. 
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... '^pse references were compiled from the data bank of the Resource .and R<*Ter$al 
I , Servile (RRS)i which part of a nationwide Research and Development Exchange 
V;.T" ; . ' ,( RDx >. system sponsbre'd by xhe National Institute of Education. RRS is located 
; ; - V. .... -". a A the 'National Center for Research in Vocational Education, I960 Kennv Road, 
| ;. ; •*•>. ' G ?iT buS V.? h ^5 3?1 ?: Tele-Phone:^ (800)- 848-481$; in Ohio (ft 14). .486.-3655: 

i_ m. mum. center- . 
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IfTCRpDUCTION ) 

There exists in the educationai literature considerable encouragement for 
the- concept of collaboration. In 19.77 Da,vid P. Crsnttai!! provided a definition 
of collaboration that Is still applicable today: ' ' * ' 

Collaboration is the -process of workittg^together. to solve problems 
- and act on the solu^ion-under^circumstances where all»parties 
. believe th^t a mutually* agreeable, solution is possible and that; 

the quality of i£s implementation, as well as the level of 

satisfaction tjiey will experience, wUl,be improved by virtue of < 

engaging in the process. * 

♦ * „ , * 

In order 'for collaboration to be successful,, there are certain variables 
\that must be considered^ — i * 

* * • 

1. Each party's decision s to becofne' involved, in the joint venture of 
collaboration results from choice; participation^ voluntary* 

2. All parties must have an equal stake in the activities undertaken, 
usually involving the contribution of equal amounts of' money/ time 
an^ effort. ' 

3. AH parties must have an equal stake in the consequences of the_ < 
• collaborative process, whether fcood or bad. 

\ * ' 

4. Within the process of collaboration, decision making is shared; each 
party has veto power over what is undertaken." 

5. Each party is dependent upon the others for the accomplishment of the 
work— that e^h, on its own, could not accomplish. 7*^ 

6. There is a common understanding of expectations of what each party is 
to_dp, including knowledge of the constraints. and limitations under 

/which each party is operating. > ^ 

7. Collaboration must involve an organized .effort- with clearly defined 
plans for. substantive action which elicit mutual involvement from all 
participants. . ' ™ 

8. Collaboration also calls for a, willingness among' ins titutions to 
submerge some of tljeir own selfrinterests to accomplish larger goals, 
$s well as a mutual belief that collaboration will result in benefits 
to individual organizations' as well as the group as a whole. 



To be successful, collaboration* caUs for highly competent Leadership and 
P ffJ;f lpantS that are n ^ alread y Experiencing role overload and who have 
the ability to ^ive the* collaborative/process priority status within the 
context of the brgariization. ■ - ' *• , 

The organizations that are .listed in this document a~re examples of 
successful educational collaboratives. It is hoped that you will find them 
interesting and helpful. 

rt-;. :V. " . las " v / 
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NATIONAL NETWORK FOR CURRICULUM COORDINATION IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

• . EDUCATrON (NNCCVTE) «J. . .* .- , [ . 
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W^C^ER^EDUCATIpN PROJECr": ^ ~~ 
Jv> /Education Commissioif'of the States, Suite ^300 
tW.: . i860 UncoJbi 5ttee.t y v * 

; ; 0envef;\Cdlorad6 80295 ... 
< Telephone:; ' .(303) 830-3600 
•Contact: Carol Anderson 



( 



•!*"-. >$e\emphasi*\.6n career education, -and on the need for a collaborative 
; : approach, originated at the federal "level, but the response at the local and 

. - state levels has bedh Widespread and diversified. This, approach has lead to 
' *..<• the development of new and innovative approaches 'in the planning and Implemen- 
X ' ^ - tati 5?. of * career " e ^ u cation.' This project; offers the following publications: 

(1> Collaboration in State Career Education Policy Development: The Role of 
Business Industry and Labor . Report No. J 177. 66 pagPrffMamiary 1Q7Q. • ~ 

Career Ed ucation Policies and Priorities of Business Organisations and 
Agencies , Report No. 120. 25 pages. January 1979.- - ^ \ • 

'(3) Legislating For Career Education:^ Handbook For State Policy Makers . 
. Report No.. 118, 76 pages, January 19.79- . 



Overview o f State Career Education Laws . Report No. 119, 34 pages, January 
1979. C ■■ ~ . : ♦•. •.. •• 1 



\,TWs. project was completed in' December 1979. Supplies of the. above 

: ; publications are liiitedy'^ still may be obtained from the/above address. 



NATIONAL NETWORK FOR CURRICttfcUM COORDINATION IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION (NNCCVTE) " - " ' V 



1* , .* M0 S'?? wa * developed by the United States Office qf Education for the 
purpose ;qf providing a' controlled system through which vocational and tech- 
nical educati"<j«"curricuia^ould be developed 1 and shared to avoid duplication 4 
&k^*°& *«Cw£i»^*fejtajr ^add#z^«i^"{q^:i;' There are six' autonomous 
^^f^^c^e^^hat- jf^fcipii.t&thia designated catchment areas to serve the 
ne fdsf of' the; member states. Each Center publishes a resource document .related 
1 fco ; regional and federal prioritiesT In addition to^regional newsletters ali 
of* these documents dan be Obtained .through: the appropriate .State Liaison 
•Representative. ' A ma^orpfchrust" of, the~ r hetwark and the regional center concept 
* s responsi- 
biiities^to :sharef information. - 'NNCCV^al'sb provides informational workshops, 
ittse^vice on federally-funded curricuiumVproducts and selected other topics, 
We ^ as ptHer services' 'related to curriculum. development and evaluation.^ - 
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Name 



Area Served 



^Lawrence F.HVtZane, Director 
Westetn Curriculum Coordination Center 
College of Education \ m 

University/ of. Hawaii^/ /\ 
u' l776^ University Ayeriue, W«st 216 
" Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 ' * * 
Telephone: , (808) 948-7834 , . ^ . 



American Samoa , Arizona , 
California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Nevada, Jtust Territory , 
Government of Northern > 
Marianas 



\ Rebecca. Douglass, Director 

Ea?t Central Curriculum Coordination Center 
y^rofessiQ Development Unit 

Department of Adult Vocational-Technical 

^/'''EdU^ • ' 

; lOO^Nbrth'Hrst Street^ *\\ — , " 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 # 
t^ephqne^ (-217) 782r07S9 f 7.' 

^ S; Hinrichs, Director 

Southeast Curriculum Coordination Center 

Mississ ippi : Stat e Uni ve rsi ty 

Research and Curriculum ^Unit : 

Drawer DX/ ; v - 

Mississippi; -Stlte,f Mississippi 3976* 

Telephone: ^601) '325-2510 t 

Northeast Cut riculum Coordination Center 

Bureau "of Occupational and Career 

Research Development* • \> r -\ v * ' * 
> Division of ^Vocational Education 

225 West State Strfeet 1 ' 
/ Trenton, : New. Jersey 08625 

t^pWe<;Xl&09) 292-5850 



Delaware., District of * 
Columbia 1 ; . Indiana , Illinois , 
Maryland, Michigan, *. u * 
Minnesota, Ohio, . 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin 



Alabama, Florida,. 
Georgia , ^Kentucky \ 
Mississippi, North 
Carolina , * Soutjj- Carolina , 
Tennessee. ^ 



Connecticut Maine , 
Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New, Jersey, 
New York,' Puerto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, 
•Virgin Islands 



Bob .Pat ton ^ Direct 0? v - 

Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center. 



State Department tof Vocational-Technical , 

^5l5: ; W^st^ „ ' ' \ 

:StiilWate r / Oklahoma;, 7^07,4 



^5//^ Ext* 252, V 

0 1 ^PF^ftion Center ^ 



Education / 

r , r , Airdustri^:Park , • -- v " - ; ^ ^ 

blyi^ r A 

Telephone: 0206) 753-6879;: / r ^ ' * 



Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana ~, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas ; 



Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana $v N^rth Dakota, 
, v * .Or^gpn ^South' Dakota, 
f ** t Washington, 



Wydmirig 
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■~t • : ■■■ fAilONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION (NASDSE ) 

1201 -Sixteenth. Street, N.W. ' *. 

•I Suite- 610E. " - : ' . - * 

f"-' .- Washington',.' D«C. 20036 © • >. ; • ■' 

v. : ; Telephone: (202) 833-4193 * '"" * • ; 

Contact: ' Elaine Braslow, Publications Department • W 

NASDSE 's membership is composed of personnel from the* nation's state education x 
agencies who have responsibility for the administration of programs for excep- 
tional children; In its promotion of special education programs, "the NASDSE 
staff members monitor legislation and governmental regulations and maijiain a 
close liaison with state, local, national, private and pToiessional ajlncies 
and organizations working with and for exceptional individuals. • . 

■>,*'*'. . '•■ , . .• * - 

This collaborative offers the following publications which outline their 
programs:. ,' • ■ 

' ' $U SEA's and Large Urban LEA ' s : An Approach to Collbboration and T echnical 
Assistance , 43 pages. June 1980. S4. Off/ropy.^ : ■ 

(2) Bi-monthly newsletter, entitled' The LIAISON. $40.00/year. 

(3) Bulletin of the Special Education Office which outlines the activitfes^of 
this- office and changes in federal guidelines as related to special 1 

^, ^education, $30.00/year. % * * ' . 



NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY (NWREL) \ • , 

Dissemination Services Program . * ' * 

'Linjisay;^ ^, ' ■< * \ 

74°^ui)iwest Second Avenue^ ^ * * ■ * 

?ott^j|d,vOregon 97204 

telephone: ' 0Q3) 248-6870 c * V ^ . 

ConUctr-'Tom.^iaon, . f \ /* 

* 'f ' *' v «." * . * * , .* " • • * - ■* '[^ * 

The liqissipn of NWREL ' is to help improve educational practice. The laboratory 
u assists education, government, community agencies,, business, and labor to 
■} - improve the quality r and equality of . educationaf^rograms and process by:. 

4--;, ' *. ■■' • - • ' * 

r : : : : . W ■ Developing \and; disseminating 'effective educational VproEicts-' and * - - " 

: ... .procedures:* •'■ " * . :. ^K*: r~ . 

^v^v,^-'-'-'-^' v : v r ^ v' .* ' . ^s 1 -?. r 

•^-XP : 'v.^ Conducting- Research related to educational 'problems. * » *'\ < • 
^ (3j Providing technitar^siis'tance:* ^ ' % ^ . . \ t , 



l-^V ": (4) Evaluating 'the effectiveness of educational programs and pro-Meets 'in * 
;';vU'; ^J e *3tionship to problem-s^lvings '\. -' • 



•gf %fi f^^M^Sa^ trailing 1 in educational planning , management , 



and induction. , v 



(6) Serving a§ an information resource on effective educational programs and 
process. . . 

In February^lS80 , the Dissemination Program of NWREfc published a, five book 
series "entitled Interorganizational Arrangements, f or Collaborative Efforts . 
This series includes the following volumes* 

' * \ ' - ^ » 

( 1 ) Seminar Proceedings outlines "the results of two., seminars ""that* were .held to 
explore the issues related to organizational collaboration for practice v 
improvement. • . 

(2) Commissioned Papers and (3) Literature 6 Review are* a result of wotk done to 
* provide, a basis from researqlrand from other literature to further 

consideration of regional program issues. \ 

(4) Project Studies represents a compilation ot information regarriiin'g existing,^ 
interorganizational arrangements for improving educatipnal practice. 

# (5) Final Report derives and pulls together implications and conclusions from 
all of these activities outlined abover— ' * \ 

TMese documents will soon be available from the ERIC System. 



NATIONAL. DIFFUSION NETWORK * (NDN) '\ m * „ 

Division of Educational Replication ' ' „• * 

U«S« -Office of Education \ 

Room 3616, Seventh and D Streets, S.W. . - . < 

Washington, D.C. -20201' * v ^ " , 

Telephone: <202) 245-2243 - , ' . ' • 1 

Contact; Drew Lebby * 

NDN is a nationwide system established to help those involved ^in education 
acquire the materials and assistance they need to incorporate exemplary 
practices Into their own programs. The NDN operates through two kinds of 
projects — Developer/Demonstrators (D/D's) and State Facilitators ^(SF f s). 
D/D's are exemplary projects that receive, federal funds to ptovide training, 
materials, and technical assistance to those who adopt their programs.. State 
Facilitators are the principle link between D/D's and :those> seeking new pro- 
grams. SF f s help to identify suitable NDN programs and then assist with their 
adoption, training, ancf operation. Many State Facilitators also help local 
school districts with ptjier planning. . * * v „ 7 *- . 

■ NDN offers a publication entitled Educational Programs That Work which 
-identifies exemplary programs on a nationwide basise The Seventh Edition, »* 
Fall-1980, of Education Programs That Work is available for $5,,50 (prepaid)* 
\from: * Order Department ,• Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
> bevelopement; 1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 94103^ 



"',1200. Nineteenth Street, 'N^W. . , m ' 
L i Vl ^ Washington;, D»C. 20208 ^ ' 

• .Teiephollii (202) 254-5400 • - ^ X • 




The National -Institute of Education (NIE) is part of the U.S. Department ^f 
Education. HIE vas created .by the 'Congress in 1972 as the primary federal 
agency for educational research ancbdevelopment. 

" t * 1 * * * 

The^Institute/s "mission i y s two-fold: to promote educational equity and. to' 
t improve the quality of educational practice. To this end, NI& supports 

reaearch^and dissemination activities that will help individuals— regardless 
of race* sek, age, ec&riomic status, ethnic origin, or Jmndicapping condition — 
realize their full potential, tKrough education. ; 

'/fhe Institute's program initiatives grow out <te a variety of activities which 
c are planned to stimulate an exchange" of views among educators, ^olicyi*akers, *. 
parents, and other citizens on nationally significant educational issued. 
x <*^Seventeen regional laboratories arid research and deyeloj>ment cfenters, which 
receive much of their 'support from' NIE, allow for both regional and national 
i definition of educational problems and priorities. < 

NIE policy is established' by fche National Council on. Educational Research, 
: whose 15 members are appointed T>y the President and confirmed by the Senate. 



NATIONAL GOVERNORS • ASSOC lita^ON * ♦ 

Center /£ or policy Research / j - V^*****, . 

&f-^ 44'^ Ndrth ibapit&l Street, N.W; - ' m *• \ p ,\ < 

Wash^gtpn^.D.Cr, 20003 * \^ " % « - ** 

f elfcferteV \ ,(202*) 624-5394. - ' 

Contact : _ Catherine <^ar^ Director 

The irliS. Apartment of £a|'ozf, Office of ; Youth Programs, has funded a study on 
"foeSjfcites Role, in Coordinating Education; Employment and Training Programs 

undertaken By a consortium of 
s^yen^pjfi^T^z^ic^ the- American Council ^Vn Education, ^e ^Anerican Voca- 
* ^?^?^v ^ e Cornell ,qf Chigf >State School Officers ,: The Education 
' $q^sj$i$ Association ' of State Boards of Ecfaca- 

[•tton^^^\^t£6^ C6j^»ehce of ^ National ; 

is the _prime 

$Qniiacior; for tbis Collaborative, effort.. 



The project developed out ofT concern for the weak-linkages between Compre- 
hensive Education, and Train»^ Act (CETA) arid pubilc education. The CETA 
' Yoiit * J m ?}yX9££ * nd Tralgtaj^i-Xrogtam ;(YET^)lencourages schools . to inef ease, 
v ^ hei * capacity to provide* disadvantaged! students* with marketable skills by 
; V . . . ' setting aside 22 percent- of each prime sponsor *s juiads f or in-school* prog rams. 

4^ ^^^^s^r^teres^ted ;in ,paiifiipatiA. in this' project are invited 



invited^ to indicate 



y^:l- :lth ^ r ' writing; w calling the CETA/Edut£tion Consortium Director at 



\ 



. JPUBLIC* SCHOOLS FOR COOPERATIVE RESEARCH (PSCR) . ^ : " ~ ^ 

'School Sfcudy Council 
College of Education 

University,, of Tennessee % k 

Knoxville, .Tennessee 37916 . * " 

Jel^phope: v (615) 974-2272 ' • * 
Contact: Charles Achilles * 

PSCR is a membe? of the National School Development Council (NSDC) which is a 
nationwide organization designed to improve educational practice. For futther 
information regarding NSDC, please contact: 



John Sullivan 
85 Speeri Street 

Framingham, Massachusetts 01701 
Telephone: (617) 879-7624 . 



The purpose of PSCR is to improve educational leadership : activities in East 
Tennessee by: defining new techniques, providirtg greater access to money, * 4 
materials, and practices, motivating and stimulating action, creating a sense 
of community among superintendents, and sharing experiences and learnings of 
"what works," The cooperative also provides a bridge between the* university" 
and the fifrld. . 
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INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON TEACHING. (IRT) 
College of Education '*' 
• 252 Erickson Hall " .. ' • * 0 , 

Michigan State University .* ' *'.*•'*' ' 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824 . 

Telephone:' (5J7) .355-1778 1 * ■ s : * 

Contact: Lee Shulman * , - - 4 ' ' ~- 1 ' *♦ 

sIRT serves as a center for research on teaching with studies emphasizing 
tea^chirig as clinical information, processing, ^n addition Co providing- a "fprum > 
for communication among 1 researchers, teacher educators, and practitioners, 
v IRT also provides a training ©program for future researchers* # 

IRT offers a publication entitled Teachers' Attaining New Roleg in Research: A 
Challenge to the Education Community (Conference Series No. 4) by L.« D. ^ " 
Shalaway & J. E. Lanier, 41 pages, l v 978, $3/50. .the major thrust *of, this \ 
document is that" collaboration % between practitioners *hnd researchers is vital/ 
ihe process of collaboration is discussed fit four leveJLs^: * . ♦ * f # 

~ (1) Teachers as cb-investigators on the research staff. 

• ... ** 

C2) Teachers as research subjects • ' 
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<3) Teachers as research poiicy makers. N * 

<4) Teachers sharing in research application and dissemination. 

In addition, IRT publishes a newsletter, Communication Quarterly , which is 
directed at practitioners and includes a publication listing. This newsletter 
is free of charge. 



THE NETWORK - 
290' South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 01810' 
Telephone*: r (800) 225-0686 
Contact: Elsa Martz 




t 



The NETWOJtK is "a nonprofit educational Service and research organization 
serving schools and other educational c^gjits in New England and throughout 
the nation. The NETWORK offers a wide tahge of direct service and consulta- 
tive programs. in such areas as policy planning and research, educatiopal man- 
agement training, staff development, progMrif"Snd staff evaluation, curriculum 
development and resource utilization, as welL as in such content' area^ as 
special and. vocational education, NETWORK services focus on the total client 
organization and emphasize knowledge, dissemination and utilization a? ways of 
improving education practice, NETWORK service programs are research-based and 
emphasize needs assessment, systematic problem-solving, and long-range plan- 
ning for program improvement. The NETWORK also develops and distributes a y 
wide range of products and publications, to senre as management: Resources fdr. 
educational 'administrators, to train teachers in instructional techniques, and 
to 'highlight important educational issues, 

Jhe l§ETWtfRK**also offers the following -publications from the CbNSORTIUM REPORT 
SERIES: ' * ' * - % -7 

* M ' # . ' , , / 

CI) Case Studies^ in Program Improvement , $10. 00.^ ' The 1 Consortium employed 
/ -external researchers to develop case studies of six schools. These 'cases 
afe published in^this volume with an analysis of the common • themes- * « 
identified across the six cases* 

*-» a. ^ ( 

(2) The "Inside" Outsitfarsi £ Study Three. Consortium Linking Agents ... 
- $rQ.0O. in #iis publication, studies analyze three project linking agents 
'-experiences ,' document th^ir nork, and explain how Consortium linking * 
agents became important partners 'in. school improvement. 

" . • V; " ■ ", • 

.eflection s~ on the Experience of Educational Linking Agents , °$10.00. "Ehis 
publication ^bntains observations on ^variety of aspects of the linking 
agW's role, "from the beginning work with a school or district 'through 
.pXQblem„ident£fication and planning, to eventual .disengagement. Papers . 
were written by liriking agents and their supervisors.' 

• " J < t* 
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'(4) Linking, Agent r s» Tool Kit , $35.00. Thp**Wbl Kit" is a set of readings and \ 
tools that linking agents can use when consulting, with schools. It is 
intended as a resource for linkers, but could be useful for. school-based 
, plannets who are contemplating working with a linking agent or thos^ who * 
would like to follow a ^rational problem-solving process on their owq. \ 

CHARLOTTE DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM—DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
1416 East Morehead Street , » % 

•Charlotte, North Carolina 28204. * 
Telephone: (704) 374-3211 

Contact: Steve Newman > 

The major activity 9f this colloborative is ta help prevent drug and alcohol 
abuse. The.-program is targeted at the community. Two service delivery* 
teams — one in the schools and one in the community at large — are used to 
implement preventative drug and alcohol abuse programs. Program strs^tegiefc 
include: engaging in information sharing > inventing new solutions fend 
replicating solutions already derived. 

Major educational prograty^that have evolved from this collaborative are 
entitled: "^■^ * 

y \ 

(1) I'm Special targeted at the 4th grade level, January ,1980, $6*50/matiual 

plus $0.65 postage and handling. . . . * 

- r * ' * . . 

(2) Ombudsman targeted at the 5-9 jgrade levels, January 1980, $7.50/maxiual 
"* v plus $0.75 postage and handling. 



ALASKA NATIVE FOUNDATION 
411 West 4*h Avenue /Suite 314 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501' 
Telephone: (907) 274-2541 
Contact: Roger Lang or Beatrice Halkett 

The Alaska Native Fotftidatipn was fonaeg^to^ supply information, training, and 
technical assistance to the newly orgkni<?$d regional and village corpprations 
which */ere> in the process of settling \heir long standing land claims. * The 
Fbundation has since produced a hative^land claims curriculum. Xhe.,F6undation 
now fc^fers educatidnal programs and technical assistance to village -corpora- 
tions* and provides similar assistance to school, districts on matters related 
to race/sex equal opportunity for learners. The Foundation petfdrms research 
omthe relationship of Alaska Natives to the federal government in addition to 
conducting a survey of Historic native organization records. 
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, Major projects of the Foundation include: 
w t ^ , / ^ e \ ' 

Village Management Assistance r 0 l 

^ * (2) Fisheries ' . . * 

./ • * • • * . \ '' 

For a full description of the Foundation's activities an annual report to be 
published October 1980 can be obtained free of charge from the above address. 



COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION NEBRASKA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES' UNITS* (CONESU) 
RR .#2, P.O." Bo* 36 - % 

^e^t rice, Nebraska 683 iO: ! ; 

Telephone: (402) 223-5277 
Contact: . Dan Mook 



CONESU wais formed in 1978 by Jt.he Nebraska Association of Edqfotional Service* 
Units (ESU). The purpose of CONESU is to promote and prbteJtehe educational 
opportunities of all chjLldrenHn Nebraska through intermediate agencies and to 
promote supplementary education services to local school districts. ^ % 

Major projects* of this collaborative include: \ ' ■ , 

* (1) Medina Center, a video-tape duplication consortium which, uses 16mm 
educational films* * 



*(*2) ( Cooperative purchasing for the procurement of educational materials, s 
<./ . iupj)lies, an$i equipment. " * ' ' - 



t>f •. "-i^es'e projects >ax>e conducted <jpn a 'statewide basis 



For a retfi&sfc of .fflfi^a^lvitleS 0 of this, collaborative , the publication 'Nebraska 
Educational Service ^^I^OL^SMOI: Progress: 1967-1977 , 31 pages, can be- 
obtained from the, above -addWss^'fre'e* 6& charge. ~ '■ 



RATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 4 -.-«* < 
1730 :'K" Street, N..W. . 



WashingtonV'D.6.' 20006 " f> . . . 

Telephone: (202)457^0040 • 
Contact: Esther Friedman or- Ellen Bayers v. •..'•* 

Th^ National Alliance of Byfiness has i30£acal offices wfciqh* f<Jcus-on the 
- following areas: v , \ fr( . ."V " " /w 

(1), Youth motivation task^force (a speakers bureau). 



- ,f 



(2). Youph^mplovment (especially fo^the disadvantaged). * 



(3)- College/Industry relation! program (attempting to help graduate's of 
* XM nonmainstreamed" colleges compete in the labor tilarket). 



(4) An inservice program for teachers and counsels (career guidance ~ v 
institutes^. ^ . 'V 

Brochures related to the speakers bureau and college directories can be 
obtained free of charge upon request. 

In addition, this ^collaborative offers a monthly newsletter, Show Case , which 
outlines the Alliance's programs. A bi-monthly program service which serves 
as a database and clearinghouse for employment within the industrial setting 
ii also offered. ,Both of these documents can be obtained free of charge from 
the above address. 



LITTLE TENNESSEE VALLEY EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
400 Everett High Road * 
Maryville, Tennessee 37801 * , , 
Telephone: (615) 984-5010 ' ; 

Contact: Jerry Morton r J ^ , 

The major activity of this cooperative is the development of 'educational S^, 
delivery systems and networking. Activities include: 

(1) Teacher Inservice Programs. 

(2) Psychological Services within Schools. % 

(3) Cooperative Purchasing within Seven School Systems. 

r i • - 

(4) Bicycle Safety Programs. ' 

(5) Special Education (Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy) 0n-si*e Visits. 

(6) CommunitST^n6rgy and Awareness Programs.. %m 

(7) Gifted Education Programs. 0 ' * 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT' 0# ED0CATIONAL PERSONNEL; THE WEST VIRGINIA PLAN 
Building 6/Room B-30S • ; ^ ^ „ 

•Capitol Complex * % 

1900 Washington Street East J * « • ♦ 

Charleston, West Virginia^25305 \_ ^ 

-Telephone: r (304) 348-7017 , ' ' » 

Contact: , Jerry Moore ' * . • 

> « . f 

i * 

The major activity of this collaborative was to develop a systematic statewide 
program of continuing education for improving ^performance of school personnel 

" t t . * C 



in* West Virginia. The plan was designed to develop training programs to 
improve the performance "of teachers and learners at the local level. 

This project offers the following documents from the Systematic Program of 
Continuing Education for Public School Personnel in West Virginia series: 

Guidelines tpr the Preparation of the Three-Year County Continuing v 
Education Plan , 7 pages, March 1979. 

(2) Design for Implementation , 27 pages * December 197.9. 

(3) Guidelines fqfe Conducting Local Needs Assessment ,* 8 pages, May 1978. 
These documents can be obtained free of charge from the above address. 

(4) Designing County Continuing Educayfon Training Programs for Middle 



Childhood Educators' , 57 pages, JGne 1980. 



This document will soon be available through the ERIC System. 

• f 



^INTERAGENCY WORKSHOP: ENVIRONME&L 
United States Forest Service 
319 Southwest Pine 
Portland, Oregon 97208 * 
Telephone:' (503) 221-297* • 
Contact: Ernie McDonald 



AL EDUCATION 



The collaborative ef^fgrts of this workshop Lere directed toward: defining new 
techniques; providing greater access to materials and practices, motivating 
and stimulating action;, increasing flow and amount of resources; sharing 
experiences and learnings of "what works;" and bringing together individuals 
with skills iruthe process for the development of curriculum units" related to 
environmental education. 

This 'collaborative offers lesson plans entitled Instigating Your Environment 
wHich Outline their curriculum development activities. These free lesson 
plans can, be ordered from the above address. m * 



THE EXCHANGE 

The Exchange at the Teacher Ce*t^r 
University of Minnesota 
166 Piek Hall ' m 

Minneapolis , Minnesota 55455 
telephone: (612) 376-5297 
Contact: Diane Lassman 



• The Exchange is the jiis semination agency of the teacher center ^at the 
University of Minnesota. Its major goal is to link public and n'on-publi< 
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educational agencies with successful educational programs and to increase the 
flow and amount of human and material resources to those historically isolated 
from them. The Exchange also provides technical assistance to disseminators, 
conducts dissemination related research and evaluation, and develops products 
to sifpport those activities. % ( 

* * 

FpUR STATE PROJECT £N INSERVICE u 
Oregon State Department of Education 
700#ringle, Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Telephone: (503) 378-8525 * 

Contact:' Don Egg e . 



The^purpose of this one year % project was to provide greater-access to mate- 
rials, models, ^and practices in inservice education, and to share experiences 
and learnings of- "what works.'* As a result of the joint collaboration between 
Oregon^* Michigan, New York, and West Virginia, an informal network has 
emerged. State models are now being implemented. Strategies used in this 
project were: information sharing, facilitating common interests, joint 
problem-solving, and inventory of new solutions. 



EXPERIENCE -BASED CAREER EDUCATION 
Far West Laboratory ' - ' 

1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco; California 1 
Telephone: \hl5) 565-3000 
Contact: Ralph Baker j 

* 

The target groyp for this collaborative on Experience-Based Career Education 
is secondary and post-secondary students. Its major activity is the orienta- 
tion of youth to careers for academic study and the utilisation of community 
res^ourciS. 

collaborative offers a publication entitled Community \is the Tteacher , 35 
pages, jl977, which can be obtained free of charge from the above address. 

INSTITUTE FOR LEARNING AND REACHING 
University of Massachusetts/Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 02125 
Telephone: *(£17) 287-1900 
Contact : * Leonard Brown ■ • ' ' 

Organized in 1970, the Institute's purpose is to increase the flow and amount 
of resources to Schools, pnpvide services to* the community^ through the public 
schools, encourage teachers; participation in staff and curriculum .J 



ERIC , • .12 
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development, and provide greater access to materials, money and practices* * 
Emphasis id* placed on both urban and suburban schools* Programs include: 

(1) Multicultural education. 

v 

(2) Teacher exchange on a bilingual basis between San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
Boston, Massachusetts-* s . 

(3) Citizenship education* h 

(4) On-site ins.eVyice. 

(5) Desecration within the Boston Public- Schools since 1974 

(6) Teacher training. - — * 




STATEWIDE BOARJDS OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES NETWORK (BOCES) 

Weld BOCES ■ • . - " ' 

P.O. Box 57.8 * ' *~ - 

La Salle, Colorado JM$45 * 

Telephone: (303) 839-2^32 

Contact: Bob Ewy- J # 

*" * - , * 

The primary purpose of BOCES is to h increase the flow and amount? of resources 
to local school districts. The primary focus is on v children with special 
needs. Most activities deal with special educaticm. 'This is. accomplished by 
the. administration of such programs" as Title I, billngual'education, migrant, 
education, etc* The network^ is now expanding to other instructional and non- 
' instructional support service areas, with the general goal of economy and 
ef fialency of service delivery. 

PROJECT OPEN DOORS 

20. Wes t -Fortie th Street ' # 

s New. York.,. New York ■ 1 00 18 . 
Telephone: (212) 573-9514 ' ,* 
Contact: Frances Low '. »*. . 

Project Open Doors is a school/industry service sponsored primarily by the 
Economic Development, Cotlticil of the city o£ Newjork and the^atibnal Al^i^nce 
of Business The project provide s the followi ng services:' < 

(1) Speakers in the Classroom Bureau. ') * *^ 

(2) Urban and Career Resource Center with materials rel^fl^Jj^tb .the New York 
, £ity economy. . . ? * * . d' * < > 



(3) Workshops to* help teachers learn about industry. 

; , 

In addition/ this collaborative offers guides to the New York^tfity economy 
which are^ditected' at the secondary .school levels . 
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♦* 0 . THEE DQOR: NEW 'HORIZON PROGRAM «~ X ■ » ' 

* 100 West Columbia Street -\ » f ** 
OtJLa«l«V Florida 32fc04 * ' ... 

• Telephone (305);420-36'82 A * , 
Conta<\^, Jerry Fueineri •' *' 

Thee Door began in' 1971 as part of the Orange Coynty Health Department .when' . 
the community fras experiencing a drug epidemic, this program created a system 
( * in 'the community where the school ^provided two teachers, a part time occupa- 
tional Specialist, and educational materials to the Youth- Development Center 
* - ^for a ^residential and day care program. '> This .program was initiated to provide 
substance *abuse counselors to a large high school of 'approximately 3,000 
students. The New Horizons Program grew out of a need within the* schools for 
specialized programs. • 



GE tRDx) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXCHANGE 

• • ' V * ' 

This Prog-ram was initiated in 1976 as a network of regional educational labo- 
Ifitories and a *uniyersity-based R&D Center working to improve* the quality and 
utilization of school improvement resources available in Various regions of 
.the nation. The RDx is composed of .seven regional exchanges serving 4-12 
. states each and four central support, services. RDx works with 43 State Educa- 
tional" Agencies' (SEA) to reach -the staffs of .education service agencies ,r pro- 
, fes,sional organizations, and, whenever possible, local education agencies. 

/ The f oJLlowing„ four central support services cut across the regional boun4aries 

• of- the exchanges and support all of them in: their efforts to serve SEA?*s and 
practitioners: (1) The R&D Interpretation Servic^RDIS) at CEMREL transforms 
R&D b as ed, knowledge int o forms readily # usable by educational practitioner?; 
(£)• thte Resource ^nd^J^er^^ 

lishes a database of s available information resources (including organizations > 
and people). on K&D* outcomes; (3) the Dissemination Support Service ^}SS) at, 
Northwest Regional Education LaSo?atory provides workshop training and, related* 
'support for individuals responsible for dissemination activities in ttfeir 
sfates oY districts; (4) .the System Suppqjrt Services (SSS) at Far tfest Labor%- 
tocy' facilitates the operation of the tbtal R&D Exchange, including coordi- 
nating efforts to inform the H&D .qonununity of practitioners 1 reactions and 
needs. . • 

\ . ' • ' ' ' - * • 

• Activities off the, RDx include:, C%) individualized technical a'sjsistance to^SEA 
Staffs; (2) regional and state workshops on topics such as reading, mathe- "~ 
magics information resources, program implementation, school improvement 

. strategies*' etc. ; (3) RDIS syiithesis^f current' research findings on teachingx 



reading and mathematics which are published in Research Within R6ach. and 
distributed to SEA sta^, curriculum specialists and professional organiza- 
tions; (4) regional dissemination forums for dissemination staff and servic 
providers tc^ establish collaborative activities on school improvement needs 

The addresses of the seven regional exchanges are: 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory , Inc. (AEL) 
P.O. Box 1348 • , 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
Telephone: (304) 344-8371 

Contact: 'Jack Sanders * ^ 

* CEMREL,. Inc. ( *~ 
3120 59th Street • 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 
Telephone: (314) 781-2900 
Contact: Dane Manis 

m i , \ 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) 
4709 Bellview Avenue > ^ 

Kansas Cifcy, Missouri 64112 • 7 

Telephone: (816) 756-2401 " < m ✓ 

Contact: Susan Everson - . - 

Northwest 4 Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 
710 S. Mm Second Avenue • 

Portland, Oregon 97204 fc f 

Telephone: (503) 248-6869 m 
Contact: Joe Pascarelli -> * # 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) ' , ' 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pepnsylvania 19123 
Telephone: (215) 574-9300 

Contract: Richard McCann . 1 

« < ' r * 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) 
211 East Seventh Street • 

Austin, ^Texas 78701 u ft 

Telephone i (512) 476-6861 

Contact: — Preston-Kronkosky^— — — 




Southwest Regional Laboratory (SWRL) 
4665 Lamp son Ayenue 
Los AlSlCLtogy California 90720 
Telephone: ,(213) 598-7661, Ext. 367 
Contact: Roger Scott 



DISSEMINATIQN . AND UTILIZ^TIQIT FOR. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (D&U) 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

The Ohio State tlniversity "* • , ^ 

1960 Kenny Road % ' -/ 

Columbus r Ohio, 43210 " ' r*'- m 

telephone:* (614) ^86-365* - 
Contact:- Norman M. Singe*|, Program Director »* 

The P&tHs function at ths National Center for- Research" in % Vocational Education 
"is t;o u&dress the problems, ^nd voidg'in vocational education dissemination as • m "^- 
identified by the Committee on Vocational Education Research and Development ' 
(COVERD). Using a simple paradigm derived from >he COVERD report,,* several D&U 
projects were initiated during 1977 to improve nationwide v dissemination by: 

- - . * ' ■ .* 

(4) tnanaging the spread of information and materials which could be useful in, o , 

• : vocational education program improvement nationwide. 

' * - - • • * / * 

(2) promoting the exchange of.;Lnfotmat£on and resources among national, state, 
• regional and local agertfcies and individuals? 

(3) capacitating and eliciting choice of suitable information and resources by 
practitioners and researchers in their^>roblem solving and program 
'development work. * ^ t 

C^)^' facilitating. th$ orientation and- .training needed -to insure effective* ^use * 
bf disseminated information and resources. . , 

Dtfrtng'1978 and 19-79 several of the 'D&U projects were organized With more 
programmatic e^ds in view, pie integration and cross-current: effects among 
projects were giveivincrfeased emphasis arid. the D&U Program continued to^ 

' x s " - ■. ,< v " '<^- • ' * 

(4 5 cSmmission, the development of ,s!;3te-of-the-art Research papery ; .and , ' 

•/ synthesfs 'documents regarding major R&D issues in vocational education. * * 

(2), develop 'Assorted product^ which transformed 3rate-of-the-art knowledge 
into^ practical , palatable forms for researchers, practitioners and 
policy-makers. 4 w v * . - ^ < ' * 

*\ \ . ■ • . " : ■ 

<3)vcompress i state-of-the-art knowledge into "brief s*^ which rendered critical 

knowledge , easily^ dissemioable-and usable. - — - 1 — ^ 



(4.) identify worthy program improvement products which could be publicized 
natiopwide*so that potential users could 4 get in touch with developers/* 
* proprietors. ^ v ; - 

~(!>) select best available program improvement resources and disseminate them 
nationwide. .... : - 

<6) f*cjU.itate_ or provide technical assistance to/users/adopters in the, forms 
of «»mplimentary, introductory produces and direct technical assistance 
, with orientation and straining .endeavors. • " 



• • education through improvL df 8 ^°LLo„" *" ** fr0 » '"'"tional 

> ; ,nd Pr °8 ran ""-.gement tasks uetionuida. 

(Highway 280 & Broadway)" " i * ~ f \ 

St. .Paul, Minnesota 551 1'3 

Telephone: • (£12) 376-U22 L ^ 

MECC was founlied in 1-973 a* an „,.~ ^ L. - ■ / 

•systems .in Minnesota L cSrS^WSo 0 ^"^ * ***** edu/ational 
teachers and educational administers thr^!n C °! pu u ter to sWnts, 

systems of the. Consortium include" SI JJ rou « hout the The mLber 

tion, the University of^in^ so tt^ t ^ M f t& Stati De B artn *nt £ Educa- 
Minnesota Community College Sys ^ an d ^TS?' " ^ Univers ^y System the 
Administration. . se . oy - 8C ™' and tj»a Minnesota State Department of ' 

• 0 To coordinat e and 1 assist -fn «i /* 

lent, fiscal management or 'brokerine- of "J™"" design and "develop- 
provider to u M r,. consultation s^ ^ tlainin.^ *f k c0 »'»"« •«*«. from 
Projects involving ch e a , ?llcatl0 J or'tne^ufctation. . - 

go bi-monthly newsr.tt.r., jegg. „„,, DATA , T „ t I ~* V • A 
tions and Program Price List" are ^mmT^ . a 1"»«erly "hECC Publics- 
.tions at the aboVe address • or 5 "•SSSf&JP^g*?'" * . 



CIST OP PARTICIPANTS 

DISSEMINATION PROCESSES SEMINAR: VI 
* San Francisco~Octoi>er 21-23^ 1980 



PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Herman M. Aizawa • 
Department of Education 
Office of * Instructional Services 
1270 Queen Emma St., Room 1206 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Francine Belkind. 

Vallejo Dominican Teacher Corps 



Project 
321 Wallace 

Vallejo, California " 94590 



f 



Charles Clark 
Superintendent 
Department of Education 
^P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HawaiiS ' -96804 

> 

James Connett 

Kansas State Department of Education 

' and LINK \ % , 
1847 N. Chautauqua 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 



Karen Benson 
McRBL \ 
Colorado Women 1 3 College 
Curtis Hall * 
Denver, Colorado 80220 



. Robert Blanc 
Student Learning Center 
University of Missouri at 

Kansas City t 
5310 Harrison . * . 

Kansas City, Missouri 64063 

Jim Surk . ' r ^ 

Department ^of Basic Instructional 
Services. - ^ : • ■ 

Office of Public Instruction 
"1300 Eleventh Avenue . 
Helena, Montana 59601 



„ M^rcia Douglas^ 
Education and Work 
^Northwest Regional Educational 
laboratory 
\ 710 S* Second Street 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

* Mark Driscoll^ m c0 
, 1 R&D Interpretation Service 
TL 1 CEMREL, Inc, ^ N 1 • 
\ 3,120 59th Street 

St, Louis, Missouri 63139 

£}usan Toft Ever son, , 
McREL A ' 
*4*709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri- 64li!i 



> 



Carolyn Cat es • © * 

- Far Won* TAhnra^nYy fn y ^Ed^gational 

Research and Development 
1855 Folsom Stfeet ^ t " 1 " 

San Francisco, California <94103 

Stanley Chow 9 - 

Far We3t laboratory for Educational/ 

Research and Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco,. California 94103 



* Mercedes Fitzmaurice 
Research for Better "Schools, Inc^ 

* 444 North Tftiird Street"" 
Philadelph ia, Pennsylvania 1^123 



9 Nancy Flott 
Kansas State Department pf Education 

and lW 
*i847 N. Chautauqua . 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 

Nancy Hargis 

Oregon Department* of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, SE 
Salem, Oregon 973J0 
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Dolores Heisintjer * 
Actitfg Project Director 
Multicultural'. Inservice Training 
Project 

Northwests Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
710 SW Second Avenue* 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
« 

Marshall Herron 
Department of Education 
700 Prin^le Parkway, SE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

David Holdj^om 

Appalachia Educational _ * ^ 

I Laboratory, Inc. * . 
P. p. Box 1348 f 

Charleston, West: Virginia 25325 

Paul Hood s 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and* Development- 
1855 Folson 

San Francisco, California 94103 




Cafrolyn Wil^opf Huff 
tt LiBraxy Information Center . * 
Delaware*State' Department * - 

of Public ^Instruction 
P. 0. Box 1402 . - . 

Dover, Delaware 19901" 

y 

Anna Huridley 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory - 
211 E. Seventh Street 
$t Austin, Texas 78701 

Amy Isobe 

HEDDS t 

Hawaii Department of Education 

~P^ O—Box-2360 



Honolulu, "Hawaii 96804 
Lynn Jenks 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San tfrancisco, California 94103 

G+ Michael . Kuhn 

Florida Department of Education- 
Knott Building , * 4 
Tallahassee, .Florida 32301 



• David Mack * 9 «■ / % 

National Institute of Education 

1200 19th Street NW € ; 

Washington, D. «C. <?0208 \ » 

Deanna C. Martin • v 

Student Learning Center % * „ 

University of Missouri at Kansas City" 
5310 Harrison 

Kansas City,* Missouri 64063* , 



Richard McCann * * ' 

Research for Better Schools, Inc; 
444 N. Third Street 7 ; , 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania \L9123 r. ' 



Linda McNeely * ij * \ 

Kansas State Department of Educatalm * 



and LINK 
1847 N. v "Chautauqua, • 
Wichita, Kansas' 67214 x 

* si * 

* f— 

Tom 6i son % 

Director * • N * 

Division of Planning and Service* * 

Coordination - 
Northwest Regional Educational* 
*• . Laboratory *•' < , , • • 

^ib SW Second Avenue * ? 
Portland, Oregon 97204 r \ } <' 

Sandra Orletfsky . * " < • 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

0. Box .1348 * t 

Charl^sionrjffest .Virginia 25325 

Ed Patrick^ «• ; . 

Research- for Better 'Schools., Inc. * * 
'444 N. Third' Street* * * m < 9 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ^.9123 

Rdbert R. Rath , 

Executive Director ij * 



Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory • \ . ( 

710 SW Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 * 

* * * * * * 
Marilyn J. Rieff 
Instructional Films Project 
Northwest Regional "Educational 

Laboratory 

• 710 SW Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Jane Roberts - — 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
444 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia> Pennsylvania 19123 

Linda Sikg^ski „ 
McREL 

Colorado Women's, College 
Curtis Hall 

Denver , Colorado 80i20 
Norm Sifrfje* 

Nafctoital Center for Research 

xn .Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
/Columbus , Ohio 43210 ' • 



David . Squires 
^8£search. for Better Schools, Inc. - 
4.4'4 N. Third Street 
Bhiladelpl\ia, Pennsylvania 19123, 

Dr. barren R. Tappin 
Director' « - 
Division of Educational* 

Dissemination 
Region IX r Room 207 * 
J50 United Nations Plaza „. 
Sangra n^ scp, California 94102 

Carol Thomas . 

Pat' West Laboratory -for Educationar 
, f Research arid Development 
, 1855 Folsom Street 

$aii Francisco , * California 94103 

» * * 

Phil Thomas t 

1 Kansas StaLte Jtepdtrtment of Education 
7 * and LINK " ' ^ < ■ 

1847 NT Chautauqua * * *. 
Wichita// Kansas r 67214 ' w ■ 
. t . ' *» ♦ 

*Pat Tupper . 

Min^esot^Department -pf -Education L 

, 4 401" Capitol Square J&uilding 
•."St*. Paul, Minnesota 5510L. 



r / • . ( 

Beverly Wheeled < V 

Arizona -State Department of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, Arizona. 85007* 



CONSULTANTS AND COLLABORATORS 

Caroline Gillin 
Conpissioner of Education v 
Region IX - Room 207 
SO United Nations Plaza 
San* Ftfancisco, California 94102 

Sue McKibbin 

Far West Laboratory fo£ Educational 

Research and Development 
1855'Folsom Street * ( , t ^ 

% San Fr^nci&co, California 94103 ( 

Dr.* William Paisley * 4 
Department of Communication 
Stanford University / 
Pajo Alto, California- 94305 

Dr. Sheila Walker V 

ASRAft • J • 

5607, Tolman llall 
^School of Education ' \ 

. Uniy^rsity of California U 

Berkeley, California 94720 



Nona Verloo 
Vocational Education 
California State Department - 

of Education : 
721 Capit<& fcall . • / 
Sacramento, California 95814 



Nellie, Harrison 

Associate Director T 
^Urbah Education Program 
^CEMREL/ Inc. . v 
4 3120 . 59th 'Street 

Sti fibuis, Missouri 63139^ 

b . / 

Diane Lassman 
The EXCHANGE 

University of Minnesota , 

—u^piahaa!r~ — ~~ 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Pat Martin - - 

Council of Chief State School 

Officers 
400*N./capitol, NW 
Washington, D. C. 20001 




'Ernest HCDonald • » • . 

Environmental Education Consultant 
UV S. . Forest Service 
319 Pine SW 

Portland, Oregon 97208 

Marlys OlsOn 

3545 Locust Avenue W£st 

Tacoma, Washington- 98466 

Dennen Reilley 
, Director *of Field Services 
School and Society Programs ^ 
Edubation> Development Center, Inc. 
Newton, - Massachusetts 021601 



Anthony Vega ■ 

California State University 
•PoodkJ.230 

800 N. State College Blvd. 
Fullert^n, California 92634 



SEMINAR DESIGN AIJD COORDINATION 

Joe Pascarelli * - m 

Assistant Director 
Dissemination Field Services 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory , t * 
710 SW Second Avenue > 
Portland, Oregbn 97204 . - - 

Linda 1 Grupp 
Technical Assistant 
Dissemination Field Services 
Northwest Region< ; Educational 

Laboratory ^ \ 
710 SW Second Avenue ( 
Portland, Oregon ,97204 A 
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